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TO THE CRAFT. 


THE Proprietor of the present work begs leave to avow his 
intention of presenting to the craft the faithful miniatures of as 
many of the Past Grand Masters of the masonic fraternity as can 
be procured from different parts of the Union; and has only to 
regret, that in furnishing an excellent likeness of the first grand 
master of masons in Pennsylvania, that he has not been able to 
obtain such biographical sketches of the late venerable William 
Ball, esquire, as might have been worthy of public attention and 
grateful to the feelings of the brethren; and therefore has declined 
saying any thing more than is recorded on the tablets of death in 
the Grand Lodge; but at the same moment he indulges the pleas- 
ing hope, that some of the R. W. dignified cotemporaries may 
still furnish such notices of a long life as may gratify G. M. Ball’s 
particular friends, and merit insertion in some future number. 
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FUNERAL OBSEQUIES OF P. G. M. BALL. 


Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, June 4th, A. L. 5810. 

Tre R. W. Grand Master informed the brethren, “ that our 
late brother, William Ball, esq. Re W. Past Grand Master, who 
was an attending member of the fraternity, upwards of fifty-nine 
years, and was the first grand master of this grand lodge, had de- 
parted this life, on Wednesday the 30th ultimo; and that, at the 
request of the friends of the deceased, his remains had been in- 
terred the following day, at 10 o’clock, in the forenoon, in the 
burial ground of the Baptist congregation, in this city, in ma- 
sonic form, by the grand lodge and the subordinate lodges in the 
city” ——W hereupon—on motion made and seconded— 

“ Resolved, that the order of procession of said funeral, be en- 
tered on the minutes.” 

The order of procession was as follows: 

“ The Grand Lodge and the subordinate Lodges, in the city, 
assembled at the Old Hall of the Grand Lodge at eight o’clock, 
on the morning of Thursday the 31st of May, ultimo, and pro- 
ceeded from thence, by lodges, according to juniority, in proces- 
sion, to the late dwelling of the deceased, and from thence, pre- 


ceding the corpse, to the graveyard, in the following order: 
Lodge, No 115. 


Master of Ceremonies, with drawn sword. 
Entered Apprentices, two and two. 
Fellow Crafts, two and two. 
Master Masons, two and two. 
Deacons, with their wands. 
Secretary with scroll; and Treasurer. 
Wardens of the Lodge. 
Past Masters, two and two. 
Master of the Lodge. 
Lodges, No.s 114—9 1—73—72—7 1——67— 5 9— 5 Jae 5 LO 
9—3—2—in the same order as No. 115. 
Band of Music. 
The Grand Lodge then followed in the following order: 
Grand Tyler, with drawn sword. 
Past Grand Officers. 
Grand Secretary, with scroll; and Grand Treasurer. 
Grand Wardens, bearing their columns. 
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Three Lights, extinguished, borne by three Past Masters. 
Holy Bible, Square and Compass, borne by a Past Master, and 
supported by two Past Masters. 

Grand Chaplain. 

Grand Master, and Deputy Grand Master. 

Grand Pursuivant, with drawn sword. 

Four Grand Deacons, bearing their wands, two and two. 
Two Grand Marshals, with their wands, on the flanks of the Pro- 


cession. 
“The front of the procession, having arrived in the above 


order, at the place of interment, the brethren halted, faced in- 
wards, and opened their ranks. The grand lodge, preceded by 
the corpse and mourners, moved forward through the ranks, the 





brethren closed from the rear, followed the grand lodge, and 
formed a circle round the grave. 

«“ A short address was then delivered by the Rev. Doctor 
Staughton, and a prayer offered up by the Rev. Doctor Rogers. 
After which, the proper masonic funeral service, &c. was per- 





formed by the grand master and grand chaplain, and the ma- 

sonic honors, &c. &c. given by the brethren. 

é “ The funeral being over, the procession returned, in inverse 
order, according to seniority, to the Old Hall, the grand lodge 

{ moving in front,” 


4 
CHARITY THE FIRST OF MASONIC DUTIES. 


MANY valuable and important papers have been written on 
the subject of freemasonry, which, in a word, serve to illustrate 
the principles of the institution. It would be unnecessary to offer 

“¥ any remarks on this head. It is my intention to show, that charity 
. loes, and always did, form a particular ingredient in the charac- 
ter of a free and accepted mason. Although the charity of a ma- 
son extends to the whole human family, of which each individual 
is a child, yet, a certain class of men having inlisted under the 
banners of the order, to partake of the several benefits and privi- 
. leges, it is but reasonable to suppose, that they should, individu- 
ally and collectively, come under our particular notice. Is it not 
the fact in all societies designed for charitable purposes? Do not 
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the individuals composing such an institution unite together, in 
order to assist their fellow members in the hour of distress and 
trial? Are they not, in a particular manner, subservient to other 
ends:. for the relief of widows, orphans, &c.? 

All these institutions, which are numerous and generally well 
conducted, have at all times received the patronage of the liberal 
and enlightened. But my reader, in the order of freemasonry, the 
instances are numerous and beyond calculation, where the bene- 
fits of the society have extended to the relief of distressed breth- 
ren, widows, and orphans. It is sometimes said, by those who 
have not been initiated into the society, “1 have never seen any 
good arising from it;’”—nor, indeed, will they, until they are re- 
gularly initiated. As well might they endeavor to obtain the se- 
crets of a mason, which we all know, have existed from time im- 
memorial, as to become acquainted with the charitable transac- 
tions of a lodge; or, to know when an individual stretches out his 
hand to serve a distressed brother, with whom he is often made 
acquainted by those inviolable secrets, which constitute, among 
freemasons, a universal language. What has the world to do with 
private transactions; whether a widow, an orphan, or a pilgrim, 
has obtained relief? If shey were, then, as well might the myste- 
ries of light be unfolded to them! 

The peculiar excellence of the institution does not rest in the 
display of virtues merely civil, nor in the jewels which adorn the 
mason; nor, in a word, in external show or grandeur. Though 
these have their several ends, some of which are absolutely es- 
sential to form the appropriate clothing of a mason, yet charity, 
benevolence, and love, ccnstitute the basis of the temple. Thou- 
sands, and I may add, tens of thousands, have witnessed the kindly 
offices of masons: the widow and the orphan, whose petitions have 
never been rejected, can alse witness, not only in this, but in every 
quarter of the globe, the charity ol a mason. 

Charity! thou heavenborn virtue! long mayest thou preside as 
the guardian genius of masonry: and may wisdom, strength and 
beauty, remain the three great pillars. eC. 
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CHARGE TO A WORSHIPFUL MASTER. 


Worshipful Sir, and Brother, 

INDULGE a brother and a friend most respectfully to ob- 
serve, that the genius of the philanthropic order, in the election 
and instalment of a master, appoints and ordains him thereby, the 
guardian of the holy altar and its sacred fires; and suffer me to 
add, that in your exalted character, as master of this ancient and 
honorable lodge, it becomes your bounden duty, to watch with un- 
remitting zeal, the hallowed flames of piety to God, and love to 
man; never suffering them to languish, burn dim, or expire, 
through negligence in the east, remissness in the west, or inat- 
tention in the south; and if a master and a brother has need of the 
warning voice of a brother and a master, exhorting to“ strengthen 
those things which remain,” hear Solomon himself, the wiser 
than Ethan, than Heman, than Chalcol or Darda, the sons of Ma- 


? 
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hol; and wiser than the wisest of all the wise men of the east, be- 
seeching, intreating, conjuring his companions, his brethren, his 
friends, to remember these eternal truths, that wisdom and un- 
derstanding; or, in other words, piety and virtue, “ are more pre- 
cious than rubies, or jewels of gold; than coral, or pearls; their 
fruit being better than gold; their revenue superior to silver:” for 
all “the ways of wisdom are ways of pleasantness;”’ and “ all the 
paths of understanding, paths of peace; giving to the head an or- 
nament of grace;” and, “ delivering a crown of glory,’’ to man. 
But if these gentle admonitions are not clothed in the pathos of 
persuasion, then hear thou, O hear,a greater than Hiram, breathe 
these solemn, these awakening sounds to every wind of heaven; 
that although he was “ wiser than Daniel, and no secret could be 
hid from his view, for he sealed up the sum of perfection, full of 
wisdom and filled with beauty,” yet nevertheless, impiety towards 
God, and inhumanity to man, cast him as “ profane from the holy 
mountain of Jehovah,’’ and hurled the “ anointed, covering che- 
rub,” from the pinnacle of the temple of celestial glory. 

Be then persuaded, worshipful sir, the master of a lodge which 
bears the ancient Tyrian name, to reverence that “ light against 
lieht in three ranks,” which at this moment shines round about 
you, comprehending in itself, the first, second, and third great 
lights, of the holy bible; the perfect square, and extended com- 


pass; “a light enlightening every man who asks and receives; 
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who seeks and finds; who knocks, and it is opened unto him.” 
The holy bible being given of God, as the rule and guide of the 
faith and practice of masons, whether they be disciples of Moses, 
or believers in a greater than Solomon; while the square is to 
square every word and action, in all our concerns with mankind, 
by the immutable principles of rectitude and truth, and the sacred 
laws of morality and virtue. The compasses teaching us to cir- 
cumscribe desire within prudential limits; and to keep the pas- 
sions in those due bounds, which revelation has assigned and rea- 
son must approve: constantly maintaining a tongue of good re- 
port; evermore preserving inviolable secrecy, and daily practis- 
ing unbounded charity. 

These three first great lights, my dear sir and brother, merit 
the name of masonic, universal solar orbs; inasmuch, as they 
perpetually shine on the pilgrim from the west; and light the 
footsteps of the traveller journeying to the east:—In a word, they 
are the sun, moon, and morning star, of the masonic firmament, 
of moral, and spiritual glory; guiding the blind in safety through 
a land of darkness, and bringing from the shadow of death, into 
the marvellous light of life. Cause therefore, this “ light against 
light in three ranks, so to shine before men,” that they who are 
yet without, may be led to glorify the Supreme Master Builder, 
who dweileth in mansions of inaccessible splendor; far beyond the 
sphere of Orion; and the course of the Pleiades; and be it ours to 
glorify God in the highest, through the media of manifold good 
works; and thus, by well doing, the free from folly, and the ac- 
cepted of wisdom; of good report in the temple of virtue, and 
well recommended by the faithful and true, shall put to silence 
the malice of a Barruel! the weakness of a Robison, and the ig- 
norance of both their American aids; more worthless of a name, 
than he who burned the Ephesian dome! 

Worshipful sir and brother, continually impress with feeling 
of heart, with energy of expression, and pathos of persuasion, the 
necessity of faith in God, the need of hope in immortality, and 
the duty of charity to all mankind; and solemnly assure the ful- 
ness of the craft in the west and the south, that neither strength 
nor beauty, will ever pass beyond the clouded canopy of time, and 
rise to the starry heavens of eternal glory, without the vital en- 
compassings of practical charity, that angel of perfection, who tri- 
umphs over death, destruction, and the grave; puts off the man- 
tle of corruption wove in dust; and rising from the tomb full robed 
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in immortality and bliss, spreads the strong pinions of upholding 
faith and hope; and towers with rapid speed beyond the dusky 
vale of earth, to yon bright hill top of perennial day, clear as the 
sun, and fairer than the moon; where charity forever dwells, an 
inmate of the throne of God! 

. Finally, and to conclude, may you, my dear sir and brother, 
and every member of the Tyrian lodge, be clothed upon with the 
garment of beaut? and the diadem of praise; and find eternal re- 
freshment from the labors of time, in the midst of the paradise of 
God, where all isgharmony, and peace, and joy; combined with 
life, and light, and bliss; surpassing what “ the eye hath seen, the 
ear hath heard, or heart of man conceived;” and far beyond the 
boldest flight of Gabriel’s raptured thought, when thought, ange- 
lic thought, is stretched on intuition’s most expanded wing; and 
gains that dazzling height, where all the energies of praise, are 


solemn silence, on seraphic tongues! 


MASONIC PRAYER: BY DR. W. SMITH 


FATHER of light, of life and of love! Supreme Architect 
and Ruler of Heaven and Earth! Infinitely glorious God—Thou, 
at the beginning, willing to communicate happiness, and to esta- 
blish beauty, order and harmony, didst, from the womb of thine 
own awful eternity, give birth to time; and, commanding the jar- 
ring elements of matter to cease their strife, didst marshal them 
into an universe complete! Then, while the heavenly hierarchies, 
with voice and harp, sung the loud anthem of joy, thou didst 
crown thy glorious work, by breathing the breath of life into thine 
own image— Man! 

Be thou with us at our present beginning, and to the end. In 

, thy name we assemble, and in thy name we desire to proceed in 
all our doings. Let the wisdom of thy blessed Son, through the 


; grace and goodness of the Holy Ghost, so subdue every discor- 
dant passion within us, so harmonize and enrich our hearts with 
4 a portion of thine own love and goodness, that the lodge at this 


time may be a sincere, though humble copy of that order and 
beauty and unity, which reign forever before thy heavenly throne. 

We thankfully acknowledge that thou hast loved us, O Lord 
our God, with an exceeding great and eternal love; and hast cho- 
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sen us out of every people and language. Our fathers trusted in 
thee and were not ashamed—for thou didst teach them the sta- 
tutes of life, that they might do of thy good pleasure with a per- 
fect and willing heart. As thou didst unto them, so do thou unto 
us; still remembering thy gracious promise, “ that where two or 
three are met together in thy name, thou wilt be in the midst of 
them.” 

By thus seeking and loving thee, and by loving each other for 
thy sake, shall thy blessing and peace be upon us from the four 
corners of the earth. Thou shalt put understanding into our 
hearts, and make us diligent to hear, to teach, and to do, all the 
words of thy law in love—So shall we be built up a spiritual 
lodge, never to be shaken; but cleaving to thy great name, and 
united to thee in Jove, and praise, and freedom of soul forever! 

Amen! so may it be, for the sake of Christ our Savior! 


GRAND MASONIC BENEDICTION. 


MAY the Supreme Architect of the universe shed his bless- 
ings abundantly upon this society: enable his servant, now raised 
to the office of grand master over our lodges, to discharge the 
duties of his important trust, to the honor of his holy name, and 
to the credit of this happy fraternity! 


MASONIC OBITUARY NOTICE 


DEPARTED this life at the borough of Frankford, Phila 
delphia county, brother John K. Worrell, aere d SO years, who as 
a mason was beloved by all the craft, and as a citizen and friend 
respected by all who knew him. His remains were interred in 
the Friends’ burial ground of that place, preceded by the breth- 


ren of Jerusalem lodge, of which he was a member, and by 


others of the fraternity; and followed by a numerous and respec- 
table concourse of relatives and friends, 


Who paid to virtue, merit, worth, 

The noblest tribute ever paid on earth, 

That homage of the heart which fills the eye, 
And from the heart itself, upheaves a sigh 
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DEFINITION OF MASONRY. 


MASONRY passes under two denominations—operative and 
speculative. By the former we allude to a proper application of 
the useful rules of architecture, whence a structure derives figure, 
strength and beauty; and whence result a due proportion and a 
just correspondence in all its parts. By the latter, we learn to go- 
vern the passions, act upon the square, keep a tongue of good re- 
port, maintain secrecy, and practise charity. 

Speculative masonry is so far interwoven with religion, as to 
lay us under the strongest obligations to pay that rational homage 
to the deity, which at once constitutes our duty and our happi- 
ness. It leads the contemplative to view with reverence and ad- 
miration the glorious works of creation, and inspires them with 
the most exalted ideas of the perfections of the divine Creator.— 
Operative masonry furnishes us with dwellings, and convenient 
shelters from the inclemencies of seasons; and while it displays 
the effects of human wisdom, as well in the choice as in the ar- 
rangement of the materials of which an edifice is composed, it 
demonstrates that a fund of science and industry is implanted in 
man for the best, most salutary, and beneficent purposes. 

The lapse of time, the ruthless hand of ignorance, and the 
devastations of war, have laid waste and destroyed many valuable 
monuments of antiquity, on which the utmost exertions of hu- 
man genius have been employed. Even the temple of Solomon, 
SO spacious and magnificent, and constructed by so many cele- 
brated artists, escaped not the unsparing ravages of barbarous 
force, freemasonry, notwithstanding, has still survived. The at- 
tentive ear receives the sound from the instructive tongue, and 
the sacred mysteries are safely lodged in the repository of faith- 
ful breasts. Tools and implements of architecture, symbols the 
most expressive! are selected by the fraternity, to imprint on the 
memory serious truths; and thus the excellent tenets of the in- 
stitution are transmitted unimpaired, under circumstances preca- 
rious and adverse, through a succession of ages, 
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DEDICATION CEREMONIES; MASONS’ HALLS. 


ON the day appointed for the celebration of Dedication, the 
grand master and his officers, accompanied by the members of 
the grand lodge, meet in a convenient room adjoining to the place 
in which the ceremony is to be performed; and the grand lodge 
is opened in ample form, in all the degrees of masonry. The or- 
der of procession is read by the grand secretary, and committed 
to the grand marshal; and the necessary directions are given to 
the brethren from the chair. The lodge is then adjourned; 
and the procession formed, moves forward till they reach the 
chair of the master. The officers of the lodge are then proclaim- 
ed, in order. Solemn music is introduced, and continues while 
the procession moves three times round the hall. The lodge is 
then placed in the centre, on a crimson velvet couch; and the 
grand master having taken the chair, under a masonic canopy, 
the grand officers, and the masters and wardens of lodges, repair 
to the places previously arranged for their reception. The three 
lights, with the gold and silver vases, with the Corn, Wine, and 
Oil, are placed on the lodge; at the head of which stands the pe- 
destal, with the bible open, with the square and compasses laid 
thereon; and the constitution roll, on a crimson velvet cushion. 
Then an anthem is sung; and an encomium on masonry is deli- 
vered. After which the architect addresses the grand master, re- 
turns thanks for the honor conferred on him, and surrenders up 
the implements intrusted to him for the finishing the work. The 
grand master having expressed his approbation, an ode in honor 
of masonry is sung, accompanied by instrumental music: After 
which such of the spectators as are not masons retire for refresh- 
ment. 

The lodge being tiled, the business of masonry 1s resumed. 

The grand secretary informs the grand master that it is the 
design of the fraternity to have the Hall dedicated to masonry; 
upon which he orders the grand officers to assist in the ceremony; 
with solemn music excepting only at the intervals of dedication. 

The lodge is uncovered, and the first procession being made 
round it, the grand master having reached the east, strikes thrice 
with his mallet, and after profound silence, dedicates the hall to 
masonry, “ inthe name of the Great Jehovah—to whom be all glo 


ry and honor.” 
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Upon which the grand chaplain strews corn over the lodge. 

Solemn music then begins, and a second procession is made 
round the lodge; when, on the grand master’s arrival at the east, 
silence is again proclaimed—and he declares the hall dedicated, 
as before, to virtue: On which the chaplain sprinkles wine on the 
lodge. 

Solemn music is again performed, and a third procession 
made round the lodge; when, the grand master having reached 
the east, all is silent—and the hall is dedicated, as before, to uni- 
versal benevolence. Upon which the chaplain dips his fingers in 
the oil, and sprinkles it over the lodge. 

At each dedication the honors are given. 

; A solemn Invocation is made to Heaven by the grand chap- 

3 lain, followed by responses from all the brethren; and an anthem . 
is sung. After which the lodge is covered, and the grand master 

retires to the chair. 

The spectators may now return, and the grand master may 
direct the grand procession to be resumed, and to march three 
times round the hall, halting each time in the east. Whilst the 


procession is moving, the music continues, but ceases when the ; 


procession halts. After this the members of the grand lodge take ; 





their places. An oration, suited to the occasion, is delivered by 
the grand chaplain, or some other brother, appointed for that 
purpose by the grand master. 

The grand lodge again forms in procession as at first, and re- 
turns to the room where it was opened; the laws of the order are 
rehearsed, and ther the grand lodge is closed in ample form. 
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MASONIC PRECEPTS. 


Sed 


Thy first homage thou owest is to the Deity. Adore the Being 


of all beings, of whom thy heart is full; although thy confined in- 
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tellects can neither conceive nor describe God. 
Look down with pity upon the deplorable madness of those i 
who turn their eyes from the light, and wander about in the dark- 
ness of accidental events. 
Deeply sensible of the parental benefactions of God, and with 
a heart full of gratitude, reject, with contempt, those shallow in- 
ferences, that prove nothing, but how much human reason de- . 
grades itself, when it wanders from its original source. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE REV. MR. BEEDE’S SERMON. 


THE first business of masons in ancient times was to divide 
the members of the order into distinct classes, rising in grades 
one above another, according to their respective degrees of 
merit. 

It was the duty of masters and officers to dispense instruction, 
to provide employment, and to secure to the laborer his wages, 
as they became due. It was their business also to examine per- 
sons, and recommend them to such employments as were adapt- 
ed to their capacities and qualifications, to the end that business 
of importance might never be intrusted to the unskilful or faith- 
less. 

All persons belonging to the lodge, and in particular, candi- 
dates for masonic honors, were obliged to be industrious and fru- 
gal, that they might not only support themselves, but lay up 
something for charitable purposes. Great care was taken to en- 
courage the lower grades to make proficiency in labor, learning 
and morality. Such as excelled were promoted; and as often as 
promoted, intitled to higher wages, and more desirable employ- 
ments. 

A plan so happily concerted, and so ably executed, could not 
fail of producing the most beneficial effects. Lodges at once be- 
came schools of science, and nurseries of virtue. None but honest, 
industrious and skilful workmen, or those who discovered a dis- 
position of becoming so, could be encouraged; but all such per- 
sons under the protection of the fraternity were sure to find em- 
ployment, and reward according to their rank. 

But, in process of time, when the mechanic arts were carried 
to a high degree of perfection, and were generally known in.all 
civilized countries, and of course needed no extraordinary patron- 
age, the mechanical branch of this institution gradually yielded 
to the moral. So that freemasonry in modern times may properly 
be called a moral science; and the meetings of lodges may with 
the same propriety be called “ feasts of charity,” it being their 
great business and object to teach and inforce the observance of 
piety and benevolence. Veneration for God and love to the hu- 
man kind are among their fundamental principles. And by means 
of an universal language, and a number of salutary rites and re- 
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gulations peculiar to the order, they are able to maintain mutual 
harmony and friendship, and to carry on a free and general com- 
merce of virtuous principles and benevolent offices throughout 
the world. 

Hence we see the importance of the masonic institution un- 
der its present form, and the propriety of entering into that re- 
spectable fraternity for the purpose of correcting vice, and diffus- 
ing knowledge and philanthropy. 

But if this institution according to its original plan and design 
be really good, if it be calculated to render mankind social and 
harmonious; to make them honest and upright, true to God and 
their country, and to cement them together in the bonds of a vir- 
tuous affection; then it will evidently follow that much care should 
be taken to prevent so good an institution from being corrupted. 
Feasts of charity should never be turned into licentious revels; 
nor temples of friendship into theatres of treachery. And to pre- 
vent these and other evils, to which lodges may be exposed, I 
beg leave to suggest to the fraternity three things. First, Cau- 
tion. Secondly, Instruction. And thirdly, Discipline. 

First. In regard to the admission of members, much caution 
will be necessary, that you may not be imposed upon by impro- 
per characters. As it is the design of freemasonry to create 
friendship; to make provision for the relief of poor and distressed 
brethren; to inculcate a filial reverence for Almighty God; and 
to encourage those personal and social virtues, which adorn and 
dignify human nature, and render mankind peaceful and happy; 
the doors of the lodge must, therefore, be forever barred against 
the malevolent, the profane, the idle, the seditious, and unruly of 
every description. For all such persons would prove but spots in 
your feasts of charity. While feasting with you, and feeding with- 
out fear, they would spy out your liberty, interrupt your peaceful 
intercourse, trifle with your moral lectures, sow discord among 
brethren, and thereby bring up an evil report upon the society, 
so as to counteract the benevolent purposes for which it was in- 
stituted. 

Secondly, To preserve the purity of the order, Instruction is 
necessary. Masters and officers therefore should make it their 
business to pay a particular attention to lecturing. The mysteries 
of the craft are to be unfolded, and the moral duties inculcated. 
Masons are not to be trained up in ignorance and vice. Their 
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minds are to be enlarged, and improved. They are to be frequent- 
ly reminded of their obligations to love and worship Almighty 
God; to acknowledge him as their sovereign lord and master; to 
keep his name sacred; and to govern their lives by the unerring 
precepts of his word. They must be taught to be good men and 
true; to be sober, industrious and charitable, upright in their deal- 
ings, and peaceable and benevolent in all their social intercourse. 
They are to be taught to walk in wisdom toward them that are 
without, making a diligent improvement of their time and talents; 
and having their speech always with grace, seasoned with salt, 
that they may know how they ought to answer every man. They 
are to be admonished to avoid political and religious disputes, to- 
gether with all domestic broils and contentions, that they may 
live in love and peace, having consciences void of offence, and 
characters unspotted from the world. 

Thirdly, That there may be no spots in your feasts of charity, 
it will be necessary to attend to discipline. 

It is to be expected that unworthy members will sometimes 
creep into the lodge, notwithstanding all your caution, instruction 
and exertion to prevent them. And not only so, but persons, who 
were once regular may grow careless, and so yield to sinful in- 
dulgences, as greatly to affect the reputation of the order. These 


things will require discipline. Unruly members must be reduced 


to order. Superfluities must be lopped off. The first risings of 


vice must be suppressed. Otherwise the lodge will resemble the 
field of the slothful, or the vineyard of a man void of understand- 
ing, where the stone wall is broken down, and the face thereof is 
overgrown with thorns and nettles. 

But in the exercise of discipline much prudence will be re- 
quisite. Some will be corrected by a gentle rebuke, while others 
may require severity. A proper discrimination therefore must be 
made. Such as have been guilty of a mere indiscretion must not 
be dealt with like wilful and notorious offenders, but must be ap- 
proached in all the kind and compassionate offices of friendship; 
and if they possess a masonic temper, their sensibility will be af- 
fected by such an admonition, and their penitence manifested by 
a speedy amendment. P 

Others again, who have grown more hardened in wickedness, 
and have repeatedly reyected your affectionate remonstrances, you 


must approach with earnestness, trembling for the reputation of 
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the craft, and snatching them as brands from the burning. But, 
if they will not suffer themselves to be reclaimed either by your 
gentle, or more zealous exertions, after having exhausted upon 






them in vain every expedient of reformation, you must remove 





them, as so many spots and nusances, from the society. 





Pr. M. W. GRAND MASTER M. M. HAYE’S ADDRESS. 





























Brethren, 

IT is the duty of the grand master and wardens of the grand 
lodge annually to inspect and visit the lodges under their juris- 
diction, either by themselves or proxies. And the present inter- 
view has alike contributed to our satisfaction and to your honor. 

We are much gratified in perceiving the harmony and deco- 
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rum of the lodge. Continue to maintain them, and you will reflect 
creat honor on yourselves and on the society. ; 
We are pleased to find your records so perfect; and that they 


display such proofs of zeal in the great objects of our institution. 


Lea nee 


’ Permit me, my dear brethren, (that masonry may not suffer 


ou 


from the imprudent, unfaithful, and unworthy) most seriously to 
recommend to you great caution and care in the choice of the 
persons whom you address with the affectionate appellation of 
brother. 


Worshipful Master and Wardens 


‘ 
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We leave this lodge to your care and patronage; and do not 
doubt that, under your protection and instruction, it will improve 
until it become perfect, and shine at last with the brightness of 
the highest heavens. 


In conformity to our constitution and regulations, you will re- 


member to direct your secretary that he transcribe from your 
buok an exact list of the names of your officers and members, as 


also the names of those you have initiated in the course of the 


year: And when it is completed, you will transmit it to the grand 


ee 


> i 


lodge at their next quarterly communication, that the same may 
be registered. 
We take our leave of you, assuring you of our best wishes for 


the prosperity of vour lode 
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REASONS FOR MASONIC SECRECY 


IF the secrets of masonry are replete with such advantage to 
mankind, it may be asked, why are they not divulged for the ge- 
neral good of society! To this it may be answered, were the pri- 


vileges of masonry to be indiscriminately dispensed, the purposes 


of the institution would be subverted; and our secrets being fami-. 


liar, like other important matters, would lose their value, and 
sink into disregard. 


It is a weakness in human nature, that men are generally 
u ) 


more charmed with novelty, than with the intrinsic value of 


things. Innumerable testimonies might be adduced to confirm 
this truth. The most wonderful operations of the Divine Artifi- 
cer, however beautiful, magnificent, and useful, are overlooked, 
because common and familiar—The sun rises and sets, the sea 
flows and reflows, rivers glide along their channels, trees and 
plants vegetate, men and beasts act, yet these being perpetually 
open to view pass unnoticed. The most astonishing productions 
of nature on the same account escape observation, and excite no 
emotion, cither in admiration of the great cause, or of gratitude 
for the blessing conferred. Even virtue herself is not exempted 
from this unhappy bias in the human frame. Novelty influences 
all our actions and determinations. What is new, or difficult in 
the acquisition, however trifling or insignificant, readily captivates 
the imagination, and insures a temporary admiration; while what 


is familiar, or casily attained, however noble or eminent, is sure 


to be disregarded by the giddy and the unthinking. 


Did the essence of masonry consist in the knowledge of par- 
ticular secrets or peculiar forms, it might be alleged that our 
amusements were trifling and superficial. But this is not the case. 
These are only keys to our treasure, and having their use, are 
preserved; while, from the recollection of the lessons which they 
inculcate, the well informed mason derives instruction, draws 
them to a near inspection, views them through a proper medium, 
adverts to the circumstances which gave them rise, and dwells 
upon the tenets they convey. Finding them replete with useful 
information, he prizes them as sacred; and convinced of their 
propriety, estimates their value from their utility. 
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M. W. G. M. CASS’S ORATION, ZANESVILLE, OHIO; 58190. 


“ For whither thou goest, I will go—thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God.” 

SWEET and soothing to the wounded heart are thy consola- 
tions, oh friendship. In prosperity thou givest a zest to every 
pleasure, and in adversity, thou lightenest the burden of every 
sorrow. Sacred and imperishable be this monument erected to 
thee: sacred as thy duties, and imperishable as thy virtues. 

The glare of conquest and the pomp of war have too long en- 
gaged the attention and attracted the admiration of mankind. 
Those mild and social virtues, which adorn and ennoble the hu- 
man character, have seldom furnished a theme of panegyric for 
the poet, or of eulogy for the historian. 

The destroyer of thousands, the conqueror of nations is irra- 
diated with a temporary lustre, which fascinates the imagination 
and bewilders the judgment of the spectator. But it soon sets in 
the darkness of the tomb. It is extinguished in that oblivious 
mansion, which annihilates the spirit of martial glory, and min- 
gles in one promiscuous throng the victorious and the vanquish- 
ed. But those virtues, which we this day meet to commemorate, 
shall live when the glory of the warrior and the fame of the con- 
queror shall have passed away like a dazzling meteor, which is 
lost in the obscurity of surrounding darkness. They will secure 
us that happiness, which is independent of wealth and power, and 
will constitute the pass-word for our admittance into that lodge, 
whose tyler is death, and whose portal is the grave. 

Upon this sacred and solemn festival it would be useless, were 
it possible, to penetrate that mist of obscurity, which envelops 
the origin of our society. Coeval with civilization and anterior to 
history, it mocks the inquiries of the curious, and baffles the re- 
searches of the antiquarian. But great is our cquse of rejoicing 
and of pride, when we contrast its duration with the fleeting fa- 
brics of man. Those stupendous works, which excited the won- 
der of the ancient world, and formed an epoch in history, have 
ages since mouldered into dust; but this moral edifice, joining 
the vigor of youth to the maturity of age, has outlived their glo- 


ry, and now mourns their fall. The lofty and aspiring oak hath 
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yielded to the rude blast of the whirlwind, while the meek and 
lowly willow, safe in its humility, hath defied the tornado and the 
tempest. Thus has it fared with the institutions of man. Too 
proud to seek safety in the vale of obscurity, and too weak to 
withstand the rude shock of time, they have successively fallen 
before the mighty destroyer. Few are the works of art, and still 
fewer of genius, which have escaped the ravages of time and the 
ruthless attacks of barbarians. So perishable indeed have been the 
monuments of human industry, that scarcely a shattered column 
or a broken pilaster now directs the eager eye of the inquiring 
traveller to the most celebrated scenes of ancient story. The me- 
morials of liberty have been as mutable as the vestiges of slavery; 
and not a solitary stone now remains of those monuments erected 
at Marathon and Thermopyle to commemorate the heroic deeds 
which secured freedom and independence to Greece, and death- 
less glory to her history. But far different is the picture which 
our society presents. Founded upon the eternal pillars of charity 
and benevolence, its arch has spanned creation, and its walls have 
incircled the whole family of man. From a weak and feeble be- 
ginning, it has arisen to a gigantic stature, unprecedented in the 
annals of the world. That ray, which once feebly and faintly 
glimmered in the porch of the temple at Jerusalem, has become 
a glorious and resplendent luminary, cheering with its beams and 
dazzling with its lustre. 

Amid the convulsions which have recently agitated society, 
and which have unhinged individual as well as national principles, 
it is rather a source of regret than surprise, that the purity of our 
doctrines has not preserved us from the effects of that tempest, 
which has desolated the moral world. Surely when the altar has 
been prostrated to make room for idolatrous statues, and when 
the temples of christianity have been polluted by the unhallowed 
orgies of infidelity, we had little reason to expect an exemption 
from the demoralizing calamity. The phantoms of distempered 
imaginations, and the fables of interested malice, have found ad- 
vocates and supporters. We too have been charged with wishing 
to demolish the fabric of government, and to sap the foundations 
of society. That horror, which ought always to be excited by 
every attempt to shake the pillars of morality, has been transfer- 
red to the purest institution, which has descended from the wis- 
dom of our forefathers—How unfounded are the suspicions and 
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how unjust the charge, can alone be known by us, who are con- 
versant with its principles and regulations. To those who are ig- 
norant of its aim and object, it is only necessary to recall the me- 
mory of those venerable and celebrated men, whose names yet 
add lustre to our society. Let it ever be recollected with joy and 
pride, that Locke, Warren, Franklin, and Washington, beautified 
their columns in the temple of masonry; men, to whom the pa- 
geantry of wealth and splendor of birth afforded no adventitious 
ornament. If we are accused of entertaining designs hostile to 
the peace of society, we unrol our records and point to the name 
of Locke, a man whose mentaj eye penetrated the profound abyss 
of the human mind, and whose luminous writings established the 
liberties of the world upon a basis never to be undermined by the 
approaches of tyranny and the attacks of power. The immortal 
Warren, with a host of revolutionary patriots, upon whom death 
served the summons of the grand master on Bunker’s awful 
mount, has sealed with his blood those principles which our soci- 
ety inculcated and he professed. A crowd of virtuous and illus- 
trious men, who are performing their parts with applause upon 
the great theatre of life, are living witnesses of our purity and 
innocence. Are we not united to society by the same indissoluble 
bonds of affection and consanguinity with our fellow citizens? Is 
not our country as near and her rights as dear to us as to those 
with whom suspicion is proof, and prejudice conviction? Away 
then, with such unfounded suspicions, such injurious surmises. 
They are fit only to adorn the pages of a venal writer, and to 
cause alarm, where the government is maintained by force and 
the people submit through fear. 

We have no hesitation in conceding that our principles are 
more spotless than our practice, and our doctrines purer than our 
lives; but it surely requires little observation to be convinced that 
a system and its professors are frequently at variance, and that 
the conduct of the one furnishes an inaccurate standard by which 
to appreciate the merits of the other. Those who are most acute 
to discern and most willing to acknowledge the obligations of 
morality, are not thereby exempted from the errors and frailties 
which are incident to humanity. The abuse of a thing is no valid 
objection to its inherent goodness. There is nothing which the 
vices of men may not convert to base and unworthy purposes. 
The gold will become dim and the most fine gold changed. Even 
the benign religion of the prince of peace has been made the un- 
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willing instrument of the greatest enormities that have stained 
the pages of history. Under the pretext of propagating the peace- 
ful religion of the lowly Nazarene, has been established the in- 
quisition, at whose diabolical cruelty, humanity starts back with 
herror. Hark! that piercing groan proclaims the dying agonies 
of some tortured wretch. Why is yon miserable victim incircled 
with the instruments of hell and the ministers of death? Why 
waves that triumphant banner over his devoted head, emblazoned 
with a splendid cross and inscribed with the words mercy and 
justice? Is that the bannered cross of Jesus? Is that the insigni- 
um of that religion, to propagate and to establish which its au- 
thor left the throne of omnipotence, and descended upon this ter- 
restrial abode? Are those the ministers of the meek and lowly 
founder of christianity, who inculcated the blessings of peace and 
the duties of humanity? Great indeed must have been the crimes 
of the suffering victim, and inexpiable his offence. Has he mur- 
dered his father? has he poisoned his mother? or has he been 
guilty of any other crime hitherto unheard of in the black cata- 
logue of human enormities! Far otherwise. He was a man whose 
morals were pure, and whose life was without reproach. He sup- 
plied with alacrity the wants of the poor and indigent. But his 
benevolence was forgotten and his charities disregarded. He was 
so unfortunate as to deny the infallibility of the pope, and to re- 
ject the doctrinal tenets of the Romish church. For this consci- 
entious adherence to principle, he is condemned to a death the 
most horrible and excruciating that the malignant heart of man 
can devise. If then a religion, whose cornerstone is mercy, has 
been thus perverted from its original purpose, let it never be the 
reproach of masonry that its members have failed to fulfil its du- 
ties and obligations. 

That veil, which has preserved our traditional secrets, and 
which will never be withdrawn to gratify an idle or impertinent 
curiosity, has provoked the fears of the weak and the malice of 
the wicked. To the good and the virtuous our hearts are open, 
nor will they ever be detained at the door of the templee—With 
joy and with pride will we receive them, till in the east they hail 
the glories of the rising sun. We never assumed the impossible 
task of eradicating the errors, or of concealing the imperfections 


of our brethren. Though we become masons, we yet remain 
men. But so curiously is the mind of man moulded, and so finely 
tuned is that cord which vibrates to the heart, that we are ever 
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prone to reject those advantages which are most obvious, and im- 
patiently to seek those which are beyond our control. Place ho- 
nor, wealth, and fame within our reach, and Jike the Macedonian 
hero, we shall sigh for new worlds upon which to display our fee- 


C—O 


ble talents. Grant us every wish, that the most fertile genius 
could desire, and every power which the arm of man can wield, 
our soaring imaginations would burst their terrestrial habitations, 
and exercise their excursive powers in the regions of unbounded 
space. Display our sacred principles to the gaze of the multitude, 
reveal those characters which wisdom has established and time 
rendered sacred, and we destroy at once the distinguishing crite- 
rion of our order. No—wisely has it been directed, that our mys- 
tic language should be concealed from the world, and never shall 
the masonic veil be rent in twain, nor the glory depart from be- 
tween the pillars, till the Supreme Grand Master shall close this 
earthly lodge, and open an eternal lodge upon the first step of 
masonry. 

But to be exempted from evil is to us no praise: we aspire to 
a far different character. The exercise of our principles calls 
forth the noblest sentiment ingrafted upon the corrupt heart of 


man. Hail! heavenborn charity! Along the bleak and dreary waste 
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of life, how few are the flowers that gild the scene! how scattered 


+ 


the spots which are fertile in happiness! To the hapless and be- 
nighted traveller thy rays cheer the solitary gloom, and thy smiles 
enliven the darksome prospect. But that charity, which consti- 
tutes the bond of our union, the cement of our edifice, is not cir- 
cumscribed within the narrow bounds of feeding the hungry and 
clothing the naked. Its influence in the social circle is far more 
important and extensive. It teaches us candidly to appreciate the 
motives of others, and to “ record their virtues in brass and their 
vices in water.” It is of vital consequence in those collisions of 
interest and conflicts of opinion, which agitate society, by check- 
ing the turbulence of ungovernable passions. It is the moral rain- 
bow, which, extending its luminous circle over the social hemis- 
phere, tinges every object with its mild and mellow radiance, at 
once an attendant on the tempest and a pledge of its departure. 
: It is the Corinthian pillar of our order—the entablature which adds 
grace and strength and beauty to the fabric of masonry. Without 
it, the cedar of Lebanon and the marble of Paros would remain 
rude unshapen -materials in the hands of the artist. Upon this 


rock of ages we may safely build, and bid defiance to the storms 
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of calumny and detraction, which exhaust their feeble rage 
around us. 

To this respected audience I will now disclose the great se- 
cret of masonry. I will reveal the Alpha and Omega, the begin- 
ning and the end of our institution. It is to feed the hungry, to 
clothe the naked, to cherish the disconsolate, and to introduce 
into the world a spirit of charity, benevolence and humanity—a 
spirit which can alone strike the red standard of war, and give to 
the indigent and oppressed competence for poverty, and freedom 
for slavery. To lighten the burden of life and to refresh the weary 
pilgrim on his journey, are our noblest duties and our highest 
pleasures. They form the keystone in our arch of virtue. Are 
these designs laudable, and these duties pleasant? Ask the way- 
worn traveller, ask the shipwrecked seaman, ask the wounded 
soldier. 

When the weary wanderer, far removed from family, from 
friends and home, is ready to sink beneath accumulated woes, 
and stands aghast at misery’s hagard eye, he is then cheered 
with the consolations of philanthropy and the attentions of friend- 
ship—a balm which Gilead never afforded, and a medicine which 
no physician there could administer. 

When the weatherbeaten sailor has seen the companions of 
his misfortunes overwhelmed by the awful tempest, and when 
only one frail plank preserves him from the untried world of spi- 
rits, how grateful must be his feelings, and how exquisite his 
sensations to discover, that the spectator, who surveys his danger 
from the distant cliff, is a brother. To call upon him in that uni- 
versal language, which is intelligible in every country, in charac- 
ters as legible and as impressive as those which announced to the 
wondering king of Babylon the destruction of his empire, and the 
termination of his life. 

W hat sayest thou, stranger, is not the remembrance of such 
an institution pleasant to the sufferer? Yes, more fragrant than 
Arabian cassia, more precious than the gold, of Ophir. 

But the triumphant scene of our society yet remains to be 
displayed. When the miserable victim of savage barbarity is at- 
tached to the stake, and the flames are kindled around him; when 
this world and its enjoyments are fast receding from his view, 
and the inexorable tyrant approaches in his most horrible form, 
then is the firmest mind appalled and the most courageous heart 
will tremble. To be cut off in the flower of manhood, and in the 
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full possession of reason and of health, to be driven into eternity 
by every torture which savage malignity can invent, and to have 
the agonies of death prolonged till the feeble frame of man sinks 
beneath them, is horrible beyond description. Who can contem- 
plate such a picture without emotion? Who could sustain such a 
scene with firmness! This is not an idle tale of the imagination. 
It is a situation in which a man was placed, who sustained a most 
important part in our revolutionary contest, with honor to himself 
and advantage to his country. The fate of war had placed him at 
the disposal of the merciless savage, and preparations were made 
to immolate him to their fury. He was pinioned to the stake, and 
his funeral pile was lighted around. He was united to the world 
by all that can render life pleasant and desirable. By the endear- 
ments of conjugal affection, by the charms of parental love. And 
all about to be severed by one stroke of the fell destroyer. But 
when the silver cord was almost loosened, and the golden bowl 
broken at the fountain, when nothing was seen but implacable 
enemies, and nothing heard but the savage yell, dread herald of 
destruction, he gave that mystic signal of distress, which never 
yet was displayed without cause, nor scen without emotion. The 
effect was instantaneous. His foes were scattered, his funeral pile 
demolished, and himself relieved by an arm which, till then, had 
been raised for his destruction. 

Such are the effects of our society, such the illustration of its 
principles. Nor does its moral tendency yield to its practical con- 
sequences. The mild spirit of toleration, which it breathes, is the 
more precious when contrasted with the intolerance and bigotry 
which have been so universally prevalent in the world. Nations 
have forgotten that the object of political institutions is to protect 
natural rights, and every government has connected its religious 
opinions with its civil establishments. Liturgies and creeds, arti- 
cles of faith and rules of discipline stain the rubric page of histo- 
ry, and speculative points of doctrine have occasioned more mi- 
sery in the world than all those natural evils by which nations are 
punished for their crimes and recalled to their duty. Every coun- 
try has been the sport of contending opinions, and martyrs have 


as readily been found as persecutors. Vindictive in prosperity, 
and resigned in adversity, as the vicissitude of circumstances has 
alternately given to hostile sects the victory, they have celebrated 
their triumph in persecution, and their defeat in martyrdom. De- 
riving no wisdom from the retrospect of the past, and no merc 
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from a contemplation of the future, they have resolved to indulge 
the malevolence of bigotry and the ferocity of vengeance, in the 
gratification of the present. 

This fortunate country first exhibited to the world the rational 
but novel spectacle of a people forming their government inde- 
pendent of their religion, and requiring no test of the one as a 
condition for enjoying the privileges of the other. Almost eigh- 
teen centuries had elapsed after the divine author of christianity 
sacrificed his life upon the shrine of intolerance, before the mild 
tenets of his religion were acknowledged and thus practically 
inforced. 

While this darkness pervaded the world, our predecessors 
were faithful to the principles of the order, and their successors 


have neither been unmindful of their precepts nor heediess of 


their example. We arraign no man’s political opinions, we inter- 
fere not with his religious creed. To his country and himself we 
leave the one, to his conscience and his God we commit the other. 


Inhabitants of hostile countries, men separated from the land of 


their nativity by intervening oceans, assemble at our festive meet- 
ings, and present their votive offerings upon the altar of masonry. 
All their prejudices and opinions, which might disturb the peace 
or interrupt the harmony of the lodge, are left as useless incum- 
brances at its doog. They loose the sandals from their feet, for 
the ground whereon they stand is holy. [hey reenter the world 
better prepared for its duties and avocations and more fitted for 
the cultivation and attainment of those qualities, without which 
the comforts of life and the refinements of society would yield to 
savage and barbarous pursuits. The Christian returns to his tem- 
ple, the Jew to his synagogue, the Mahometan to his mosque, 
and the Indian to his pagoda, more suitably impressed with re- 
verence for the Great Architect of all things by the solemn and 
imposing ceremonies they have witnessed. 

The natural, moral, and political blessings we enjoy, render 
us almost insensible to the distress and desolation which afflict 
the world. If from this happy land, we cast our eyes upon the an- 
cient continent, we shall find the spirit of hatred and animosity 
inflaming her people, and imbattled armies arrayed for slaughter. 
The tempest of war and destruction overshadows her prospects, 
and the crimson standard of ambition rides on the whirlwind and 
directs the storm. Her public faith, her social institutions, her 
peace and happiness will soon exist only upon the canvas of his- 
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tory, leaving the inhabitants in that state of moral depravity and 


mental darkness, which succeeded the splendid era of ancient li- 
‘erature. Happy would it be for mankind, thrice happy for the ge- 
nerations which will follow us,if a mound could be raised to stem 
this furious torrent, which threatens to‘inundate the social world. 
If an institution could be devised to restrain the spirit of ambi- 
tion, to check the love of domination, and to give charity and for- 
bearance to individuals, justice and integrity to governments, 
peace and concord to nations. 

« Come, enter with me the door of masonry. I stand as the 
herald at the porch of the temple to announce its beauties and 
exhibit its glories.” You will there find an order, whose object is 
to curb intem pe rate passions, and to reconcile conflicting inte- 
rests. To extend to nations those principles of humanity and be- 


nevolence, whic! 


i) should actuate individuals. To destroy the pride 
of conquest and the pomp of war. To annihilate local prejudices 
and unreasonable partialities. To banish from the world every 
source of enmity and hostility, and to introduce those social feel- 
ings, which are better calculated to preserve peace and good or- 
der than penal laws or political regulations.—If these objects are 
of importance to humanity, then is this society important. If these 
blessings can be attained in this imperfect state, then may we 
hope to attain them. 

If wisdom be desirable in your plans, strength in their foun- 
dation, and beauty in their execution, come to these pillars of 
wisdom, strength and beauty, and you may erect a temple more 
durable than heathen superstition ever dedicated to fear, and 
more useful than mistaken zeal ever devoted to piety. And with 
hope to discern, with faith to believe, and with charity to merit, 
you may look forward, through the dim twilight of time, to that 
lodge not made with hands, where every upright mason may ex- 
pect to find a leader and a friend. Where the doubts and difficul- 
ties, which now obscure the moral firmament, shall be lost in 
cloudless effulgence before him “ whose body is truth and whose 


shadow is light.” 


Respected Officers and Brethren, 

On tins natal day of him, whose life formed a bright constel- 
lation of masonic virtues, we are assembled to commemorate the 
institution of our order, and to pay the tribute of fraternal affee- 
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from a contemplation of the future, they have resolved to indulge 
the malevolence of bigotry and the ferocity of vengeance, in the 
gratification of the present. 

This fortunate country first exhibited to the world the rational 
but novel spectacle of a people forming their government inde- 
pendent of their religion, and requiring no test of the one asa 
condition for enjoying the privileges of the other. Almost eigh- 
teen centuries had elapsed after the divine author of christianity 
sacrificed his life upon the shrine of imtolerance, before the mild 
tenets of his religion were acknowledged and thus practically 
inforced. 

While this darkness pervaded the world, our predecessors 
were faithful to the principles of the order, and their successors 
have neither been unmindful of their precepts nor heediess of 
their example. We arraign no man’s political opinions, we inter- 
fere not with his religious creed. To his country and himself we 
leave the one, to his conscience and his God we commit the other. 
Inhabitants of hostile countries, men separated from the land of 
their nativity by intervening oceans, assemble at our festive meet- 
ings, and present their votive offerings upon the altar of masonry. 
All their prejudices and opinions, which might disturb the peace 
or interrupt the harmony of the lodge, are left as useless incum- 
brances at its door. They loose the sandals from their feet, for 
the ground whereon they stand is holy. ‘hey reenter the world 
better prepared for its duties and avocations and more fitted for 
the cultivation and attainment of those qualities, without which 
the comforts of life and the refinements of society would yield to 
savage and barbarous pursuits. The Christian returns to his tem- 
ple, the Jew to his synagogue, the Mahometan to his mosque, 
and the Indian to his pagoda, more suitably impressed with re- 
verence for the Great Architect of all things by the solemn and 
imposing ceremonies they have witnessed. 

The natural, moral, and political blessings we enjoy, render 
us almost insensible to the distress and desolation which afflict 
the world. Hf from this happy land, we cast our eyes upon the an- 
cient continent, we shall find the spirit of hatred and animosity 
inflaming -her people, and imbattled armies arrayed for slaughter. 
The tempest of war and destruction overshadows her prospects, 
and the crimson standard of ambition rides on the whirlwind and 
directs the storm. Her public faith, her social imstitutions, her 
peace and happiness will soon exist only upon the canvas of his- 
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tory, leaving the inhabitants in that state of moral depravity and 
mental darkness, which succeeded the splendid era of ancient li- 
terature. Happy would it be for mankind, thrice happy for the ge- 
nerations which will follow us, if a mound could be raised to stem 
this furious torrent, which threatens to inundate the social world. 
If an institution could be devised to restrain the spirit of ambi- 
tion, to check the love of domination, and to give charity and for- 
bearance to individuals, justice and integrity to governments, 
peace and concord to nations. 

«“ Come, enter with me the door of masonry. I stand as the 
herald at the porch of the temple to announce its beauties and 
exhibit its glories.” You will there find an order, whose object is 
to curb intemperate passions, and to reconcile conflicting inte- 
rests. To extend to nations those principles of humanity and be- 
nevolence, which should actuate individuals. To destroy the pride 
of conquest and the pomp of war. To annihilate local prejudices 
and unreasonable partialities. To banish from the world every 
source of enmity and hostility, and to introduce those social feel- 
ings, which are better calculated to preserve peace and good or- 
der than penal laws or political regulations.—If these objects are 
of importance to humanity, then is this society important. If these 
blessings can be attained in this imperfect state, then may we 
hope to attain them. 

If wisdom be desirable in your plans, strength in their foun- 
dation, and beauty in their execution, come to these pillars of 
wisdom, strength and beauty, and you may erect a temple more 
durable than heathen superstition ever dedicated to fear, and 
more useful than mistaken zeal ever devoted to piety. And with 
hope to discern, with fuith to believe, and with charity to merit, 
you may look forward, through the dim twilight of time, to that 
lodge not made with hands, where every upright mason may exe 
pect to find a leader and a friend. Where the doubts and difficul- 
ties, which now obscure the moral firmament, shall be lost in 
cloudless effulgence before him “ whose body is truth and whose 
Shadow is light.” 


Respected Officers and Brethren, 


On tits natal day of him, whose life formed a bright constel- 


lation of masonic virtues, we are assembled to commemorate the 
institution of our order, and to pay the tribute of fraternal affee- 
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tion to our brethren, who have merited it by the purity of their 
lives and the benevolence of their deeds. The love of virtuous 
fame is the germ of noble sentiments, and the spring of glorious 
actions. Coeval with reason, it ceases to operate with its extin- 
guishment only. Coextensive with society, its influence is felt and 
acknowledged from the cottage to the palace. It gives an energy 
to our minds, which enables them to resist the pressure of un- 
toward events, and furnishes us with a powerful motive for virtu- 
ous pursuits, not bounded by that goal which terminates every 
other terrestrial prospect. To sail down the tide of time, till it is 
lost in the ocean of eternity, to be inrolled on the same page of 
history with the sages and patriots of ancient and of modern days, 
and to be embalmed in the memory of the wise and virtuous, is 
a full compensation for the ills of poverty, the troubles of adver- 
sity, and the numberless evils which checker the variegated scene 
of life. 

Let therefore the wisdom of Solomon, the fidelity of Hiram, 
and the virtues of St. John, become memorable examples to con- 
duct us through the perilous journey of life, and finally to bring 
us to that pure and perfect light, where past misfortunes will be 
obliterated in the fulness of perfect beatitude. 

Let the valor of Warren, the philanthropy of Franklin, and 
the patriotism of Washington, this day fill every heart, and dwell 
on every tongue. May the cassia bloom perennial over their graves; 
for they have gone down cloudless in the west, ripe in years, and 
full of virtue. 

Warriors and conquerors, how light is the pageantry of your 
triumphs, when weighed in the balance with a nation’s love! How 
trivial your fame, when compared with the memory of these be- 
nefactors of mankind, these friends of millions! The glory of he- 
roes has become cheap and common. Every age and almost eve- 
ry nation have been fertile in sanguinary despots, who have waded 
through death and desolation to a shortlived fame. They thick- 
en their numbers, they multiply their ranks, as we view them 
through the long telescope of history, till they become almost 4s 
undistinguished as the soldiers whom they led to slaughter. Man- 
kind, recalled to reason by a recollection of their sufferings, have 
at length resolved to bestow their gratitude and esteem upon 
their friends and benefactors only; and titled robbers, whose pow- 

er is too great to dread the stroke of justice or the lash of satire, 
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will find a sure though tardy punishment in the execration of that 
posterity, from whose judgment there is no appeal. 

But the fame of these our departed brethren resembles a bea- 
con erected on a dangerous coast to guide the weary mariner to 
his long-sought port. Amid the howlings of the storm, and the 
obscurity of the night, it darts its rays athwart the ocean, shining 
with radiant splendor upon the interminable darkness, cheering 
the desponding seamen, and conducting their shattered barque to 
the haven of rest, the land of security. 

Nor is all,our sensibility due to departed worth. Living virtue 
also claims its share. Let us still recollect, that however unjustly 
the world will confound our doctrines with our practice, it will 
judge of our principles by the purity of our lives. Therefore it be- 
comes us strictly to test our actions by the square of integrity and 
to restrain our desires by the compass of duty. Let us not build 
on a sandy foundation, nor daub with untempered mortar. Carry 
into the world the recollection of those obligations, which are de- 
signed to make us moral men and quiet citizens, te improve the 
manners and meliorate the heart. In the asperity of political dis- 
cussions, in the warmth of religious disputes, in the numberless 
controversies which imbitter the peace of society, recollect the 
principles they inculcate and enjoin. Be ever ready to extend to 





others that charity you have a right to expect. Remember the 
forgotten, attend to the neglected, visit the forsaken. Bear pros- 
perity with equanimity, and adversity with fortitude, never for- 
getting as it was your fate to meet on the level, so it is your duty 
to part on the square. You will thus find refreshment in the 
south, and your reward in the westw And when the wealth and 
honor, and pomp and power of this world shall fall before the 
mighty destroyer, when the shadows of life shall be dissolved in 
the realities of futurity, and when the morning of eternity shall 





a dawn, ye will be admitted into that lodge, where knowledge and 
virtue and happiness shall continue progressively to increase, 
g when the proudest monuments of human industry, and this stu- 
a pendous work of the Omnipotent Architect shall have passed 
- away, “and like the baseless fabric of a vision, left not a wreck 


behind.” So may it be. 
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THE LADIES’ TOILETTE. 


THE CHILD OF SIMPLICITY. 






AS Billy Bloom’s judgment ripened, he was more and more 
convinced that glowing expression or lofty thought was ho part 
of poetry. His aversion to epic poetry was incurable. He used to 
compare Milton to a man ina dropsy, ready every instant to burst, 
and yet swelled up with nothingness. lhe sight of Homer never 
failed to have the effect of an emetic on him; and he has often de- 
clared, that a man who could use a metaphor would not scruple 
to pick a pocket. He was enamoured with that kind of writing \ 
where chaste, obvious, and natural thoughis are expressed in a 
simple manner. He was fond of Virgil’s eclogues, because he had 
imbibed an early partiality for them, although he frequently used 
to hint that early prejudices are not casily removed. Theocritus 
he liked better, but always read him in English, because he 
thought the very sound of the Greek language was too bold for 
pastoral. He had a vast collection of old ballads, but, of all au- 
thors, he most admired Shenstone. I have heard him declare that 
there were more simple thoughts, and more simple expressions 
to be found in him, than in all his collection of ballads put toge 

ther. He made him his pattern, and soon had an opportunity of 
showing how well he could copy. This arose from his feeling a 
passion, in his eighteenth year, for Joan Clodpate, an apprentice 
to a farmer in the parish. To her he wrote a number of sonnets. 
What use she made of them we know not; but it is certain that 


she neither returned his passion, nor his songs. We have unfor- 
I g 





tunately been able to preserve but one of them from oblivion; but 
dictated by so chaste an imagination, and written with such un- 
common simplicity, it may well serve as a model for this style of 
composition. 


THE INVITATION. 


The spring is noW coming on fast, 
The birds they are perched on the sprays, 
The wintery frosts they are past, 


The shepherds are tuning their lax 
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Che trees are all covered with leaves, 


The ground it is cheerfully green, 
But still the lost Corydon grieves, 


For Phillis is not to be seen. 


‘he daisy is raising its head, 
The golden cups cover the ground; 
See my herds on the meadow are spread, 


See my flocks they are feeding around. 


But my herds they no longer delight, 
Nor my flocks can give pleasure to me, 
For say, is the daisy so white 


Or the golden cup brighter than she 


My mind it is tortur’d with doubt, 
My breast is tormented with fear; 
Like a madman I run in and out, 


And I ramble I do not know where 


I sleep not a wink all the night, 
And my days they dolefully pass, 
Till [see her (oh! exquisite sight ) 


Come tripping it over the grass. 


Oh! say, canst thou hear m complain, 
Nor list to thy shephe rd so.true 


. . * . 
rive life tofthe swain, 


> 


Oh' come, and 


Who now is a-dying for you 


No hurt my sweet Phillis shall ail, 
By Venus the goddess I vow, 
For whilst I am holding the pail, 


Why—she shall be milking her cow. 


This conclusion is beautifully chaste, and bespeaks all the pure 
simplicity of infant innocence! But we are told that Phillis did 
not see the force of it. We cannot suppose that his mistress was 
any great judge of classical purity; but as a famous ancient would 
not tell a lie in jest, so Mr. Bloom would not write incorrectly to 
an apprentice girl. To this delicacy we are indebted for the pre- 
servation of this poem; for although it seems simplicity itself, yet 
on revisal he thought e2guisife, in the third line of the sixth 
stanza, too bold an expression, and not being able to find one more 
simple, he put the poem in despair into his desk, where I found 
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it on his decease, and preserved it, notwithstanding his imitating 
Virgil, by desiring, that, like the Zneid, it might be committed to 
the flames. 


Before he had been of five months’ standing at college he had 


an opportunity of displaying his poetical knowledge. The presi- 
dent receiving a ne) lit § Addison, presented the book to 


the college. Bloom, perusing that celebrated simile of the angel 


in the campaign, when he came to this line, 


“Rides in the 


scratched out the 7m, and substituted an on. Immediately the whole 


college divided themselves into two parties, who were long known 
by the name of the ins and ons. The ins alle red, that the whirl- 
wind forming a vortex, must of course araw into its centre any 
matter in its way; and the angel being matter, must of course be 
sucked in by th irlwind. The ons advanced, that the angel 
could not be supposed a mass of heterogeneous matter, but, being 
a light airy Spirit ce uld not be sucked into a mass of thicker con- 
sistence than itself, and theref naturally and physically 
be conveyed on the surface the whirlwind. Amidst this whirl- 
wind in the college, Bloom | about as unconcerned as the 
angel in dispute. He never nd nded to advance any argu- 
ments on his side; and, whenever attacked on that head by his 
opponents, was cont to answer, * Crede, mihi periculo.” 

Mr. Bloom, about his twenty-seventh year, fell again in love; 
but meeting still with ill success, he tormed the despe rate resolu- 
tion of entering into the militia. Inflamed with this idea, he com- 
posed the two first stanzas of the following copy of farewel ver- 
ses; but, being informed that the lady did not intirely despise his 
simplicity, he alt | his resolution, which is elegantly pointed 
out to us in the two concluding stanzas; and it is worthy of re- 
mark, that, thouch written at two different periods of time, it has 
all the connexion and regularity generally to be met with in com- 


positions of this nature. 


the side of crystal fountains, 
Soft I lie, reclin’d at ease; 
low’ring rocks and tow’ring mountains, 


Where ’s the nymph my soul can pleas« 
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Rise, ye rivers! Oh, my Phillis! 


Murmur, waves, upon the shore; 
Haste to arms, cries great Achilles; 
Oh! I ne’er shall see thee more. 


s 
Lo! the vines intwine the elm, oh! 


Oh, the pleasures of the grove! 
Let me then embrace my Helen, oh! 


Virtue yields the palm to love 
4 


Hence, stern war, the herds are lowing, 
Off, then, every gloomy care; 
See! my soul with joy o’erflowing, 


Where art thou, oh' Phillis, where 


Mr. Blooin carried his love for simplicity so far, that wt ruled 
him even in the necessary appetites. He was so immoderately 
fond of sweetmeats, that he has often declared to me, that he ne- 
ver passed by the gateway of Sion-house, but it gave him so great 
a longing for white gingerbread, that he was obliged to cure it at 
the first confectioner’s he came to. I asked him how he could 
resist the rage for barley sugar, when he saw the new pillars at 
Drury lane? But he replied with some warmth, that no man of 
taste could like barley sugar, for the coloring destroyed the sim- 
plicity. 

Mr. Bloom was determined to show his taste in improvements. 
He purchased a small farm, which had been prettily laid out; but 
Mr. Bloom, by destroying the garden, permitting the weeds to 
grow, and by other means, which fell of their own accord into 
this anticlimax in the scale of improvement, restored it to sucha 
state of nature, that you could find no vestiges of the art and ex- 
pense that had been made use of in its reduction to simplicity. 
He published an account of his villa, and in page 28th he says, 
“ Crossing the duck pond on a plank, you have the dunghill full 
in view; tufted with toadstools, and so naturally scattered as to 
hide the appearance of art. On the left is the hogstye, embo- 
somed in a grove of nettles.’’ This, however, he afterwards con- 
verted into the Temple of Simplicity. 
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MADELINA 





A FEMALE PORTRAIT 


MADELINA, you wish me to draw your character. What 
strange wish, to be preferred by a young lady to a young man, 
who has seldom seen you, at times and situations which admit of 
no discuise, and w! aw forth all our secret foibles, and who, 
at best, has neither a er nor Jmpartial judgment! Sull, howe- 
ver, I will do my best. If I blame you, your pride may reasona- 


a 


bly impute it to my ignorance; if I praise, your mode sty will na- 


turally suggest soi ( of th sincerity of one, who sets a 
a Ls . 7 _— j } ¢} ] ‘or : , 
very hich value on y l 00a opinion and who thinks your smile 

cheaply bought, even < he price ol some duplicity 


And now to { hh: ul @ow \\ ith ne person to be ure. 


Beauty is never oO! $8! moment 1 2a woman eye; ana ha iS 
a cause ol acep if » THNOose, WHO LOVE ue temaic QGIgnilyv, 
+ — } , T. + . ; , } * , 1} S > 
happiness, and virtue. in the P $s10n [0 Caulv, shall we tind the 

i 

source of all the follies, and many of the crimes of women. So 
common Is this passion, that, though a distinction olf the sex, it is 

. tarict  ¢} 1 - } } e } 
no characteristic of ( } ° a! vet had la sera] i's elo 
quence, it should be 1n ntiy exerted to persuace the woman 
whom I value, that, inasmuch as she prizes beauty (particularly 
. c } , a } } ‘ | } | , 
if she herself be , e 1s sillv, wicked, or unfortunate. 
After this, you will , y expect me to savy any thing oF your 
person. 

7 1, ‘ ° . e s! . } > aaa ] 

jut there is an eason jor mv silence: my decision would 
‘ \ my f ! = : } 
ve no test of the h. Lbe temaie form gencraliy pleases In dii- 
lerent degrees, it is viewed in difierent lghts, at differen 
| . } } ‘ ‘ ] ‘ 
Hours, ana Dy imiere eyes ihe sentence ol lo-day, Si este 

| 
by ne igence Ol { puous yviour, or unal ipie senti- 
ment > WOU d¢ I it = ( ( \ I ‘ ntel ession ola few 
7 fy ‘ ‘ Rw fi ! . 

smile d ple of arobe, brilliantly fair, 
and enchanting ly becomi »- 90, We li Say nothil ol thy person, 


lade lina. 

Are you witty? Are you amiable? Are you wise? How hard to 
inswer these que stions, so as to « onvey t the obj ct ol our scru- 
tiny; our pre ( ise m¢ anil : l am aln Ost ; fraid to pro ed. To tell 


lways to make either wise or happy; and, when 


the truth is not a 
the truth produces n thin ut resentment or misery, why should 


it be told: But come, In ol le r to be afe a will sketch what | 
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think a good character, and leave it to you to find its resemblance 
to yourself. 

The good girl, whom I wish to meet with, has a face that no- 
thing but the soul within makes beautiful. It never yet was cloud- 
ed by anger; neither had peeyishness, resentment, or envy, even a 
momentary place in it. The perverseness or malignity of others 
cannot be so great or incessant, as to conquer her patience. Her 
charity is large enough to take in every offence. Her penetration 
is clear enough to see the guilt and folly of impatience, in any si- 
tuation. She has no sullen looks, no hasty plaints, no keen retorts; 
but all is placid sufferance, and heavenly serenity. She is good, 
inasmuch as she never treats others hardly or capriciously. She 
is perfect, inasmuch as the injuries of others, so far from provok- 
ing, vengeance, never even cause indignation, nor stop the current 
of that charity which flows for all. 

She cultivates her mind, by regular and close attention to eve- 
ry profitable study. She has leisure, and the greatest part of it is 
spent in reading. She deems this an amusement indeed, and 
also aduty. She indulges, without scruple, that inclination, which 
leads her to works of taste, fancy, and domestic morality, because 
she regards these as the regulators, sweeteners, and embellish- 
ers of life; but while these are her favorite pursuits, she by no 
means despises or shuns the more rugged paths of history or sci- 
ence. 

Still, however, she is no bookworm, no recluse, no pedant. 
She meditates and reasons for herself; and her studious hours are 
betrayed, not by mere literary talk, by anecdotes of authors, and 
criticisms on theimworks, by hard words, and formal quotations, 
but by a certain dignity of thought and refinement of language, 
which nothing but familiar converse with books can give, and 
which diffuse themselves through all her conversation. 

She is fond of society. The worthy she caresses; the gay, 
thoughtless, frivolous, immoral, or indecent, she treats, when she 
meets them, with strict politeness; but she never seeks them, and 
is at home to them as rarely as possible. She endures their cofn- 
pany, when unavoidable; but you cannot subject her to a more mor- 
tifying penance. 

In her dress, she studies not merely the decent and hecom- 
ing, but also the frugal. One of her chief cares is to shun all su- 
perfluous expenses. She always remembers, that her family are 
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not opulent; that she has no independent provision. To-morrow 
may ravish from her grasp the frail and precarious props that up- 
hold her. This reflection has made her a pattern of economy and 
industry. She is, in many respects, her own laundress, and, in all 
respects, her own sempstress. 

She well knows the magic graces that flow from personal pu- 
rity and habits of delicacy. Beauty is bestowed by some power 
beyond ourselves. It most commonly entails on the possessor in- 
finite depravity and folly, and can never confer any real good. A 
temper, serene amidst the evils of life, and the fluctuations of 
others, forbearing and affectionate to all; manners, soft, mild, full 
of dignity and personal decorum, constitute the lasting power, the 
bewitching grace, the irresistible charm—but if I run on thus, I 
shall write a volume, instead of a letter; so 1 will stop here, and 
ask you, Madelina, in what respects this creature of my fancy re- 
sembles you! 

Are you studious? Do you spend a certain proportion of each 
day in reading? Were the reflections of any five minutes of yout 
life suggested by any thing you met with in a book? Are any of 
the terms or ideas, which occur in your conversation, derived 
from this source? Are your friends and intimates distinguished 
by their charitable, devout, thoughtful, and home-loving habits? 
Are none of them vain, giddy, ridiculously prejudiced, or spoil- 
ed by fashion: 

Are you diligent and economical? Do you spend nothing upon 
superfluities? Have you, in all you buy, or all you do, a view t 
future independence, to be raised on your own efforts? Do you 
perform for yourself all that decency permits, and that a noble 
humility, a laudable frugality requires you to do! 

Is your temper benign and equable! Do you never repine 
at the want of those advantages of person and fortune, which 
others possess? Would not a splendid villa and an equipage, atone 
for many misfortunes of yourself and friends! 

But let me, above all, inquire whether rational piety, its sanc- 
tions, duties, and consolations, are any thing to you but empty 
sounds: Have the ideas of a future state, a pure and all-seeing eye, 
ever found a moment’s place in your thoughts? Are you at all 
acquainted with that principle, which enables us to love merit, 
though neither beautiful nor rich, and to look down with pity on 

arrogance and pomp? 
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To some of these questions, candor may oblige you to answer, 
but not with reluctance; and your heart, impatient of blame, may 
whisper—“ 1 have as much of these estimable qualities, as most 
others. I can scarcely point out one of my acquaintance, who (no 
older than 1) has more simplicity, frugality, industry, charity, 
candor, or devotion. If L err, my judgment and not my inclina- 
tion is to blame. I ardently wish to attain all that is good, grace- 
ful, and lovely in the female character. I am always striving to 
attain them; and the failure of my efforts humbles and distresses 
me. 

«“ Above all things, I wish to be reputed sensible and learned; 
but my poor head will not allow it. I cannot keep alive my curio- 
sity for books. When I read, unless it be some fashionable play 
or novel, all is tedious, dark, and unintelligible: but I did not 
choose my own understanding, and I cannot recreate myself; and, 
though nature will not second my wishes, to reach the highest 
place, yet I am not the very lowest in the scale. I know myself 
to possess some sense, some generosity, a heart that is both pure 
and warm, and principles that will never let me stoop to mean- 
ness or falsehood; and my great comfort is, that few are better 
than me; many, very many, are worse.” 

Thy pleas, Madelina, are perfectly just. Inclination and zeal 
will go far to make us better, but they will not do every thing; 
and whatever charm there may be in diffidences and disclaimings, 
it is absurd and pernicious to give up our dues. I rejoice in thy 
anxiety for improvement, and applaud thee for respecting thy- 
self. In looking round, I also find very few that are thy superiors, 


but very many that are, in all thy estimable qualities, much below 
Madelina. 


RECEIPT FOR A LADY’S DRESS 


LET your earrings be attention, encircled by the pearls of re- 
Jinement; the diamonds of your necklace be truth, and the chain 
christianity; your bosompin charity, ornamented with the pearls 
of gentleness; your fingerrings be affection, set round with the 
diamonds of industry; your girdle be simplicity, with the tassels of 
good humor: let your thicker garb be virtue, and your drapery fto- 


liteness: let your shoes be wisdom, secured by the buckles of fer- 
severance. 
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THE USE OF COSMETICS DEFENDED 


I DO not mean to write a formal essay in support of this 
practice, which is now so common, but will only attempt to re- 
move a few of the prejudices, which people of antiquated man- 
ners and notions yet entertain; or, if their prejudices prove too 
deeply rooted, to set the rising generation, at least, intirely free 
from them. 

Our local situation, and the caustic writings of the moralists 
of the last century, a good deal retarded, 1 doubt not, the adop- 
tion of a fashion so long prevalent among our neighbors, and in 
which we now seem to take the lead. The Spectator, by a single 
reproachful word, struck a terror into the hearts of those ladies 
who wished to improve upon nature, and the term Pict, for a 
time, proved a barrier to art: but science is progressive; for a 
while it may be obscured, though it must at length break out, and 
will then shine with a renewed lustre. 

Universality of opinion has been used as an argument in sup 
port of the most sublime of truths; and may not universality of 
practice be esteemed equally valid in support of any particular 
custom, especially when that custom seems to bid defiance to 
every attempt of wit and reasoning to suppress it? A custom 
which is built on the broadest basis; which may extend to every 
female under heaven; which is to banish ugliness from the face 
of the earth; by which the old, the wrinkled, the hagard, the 
emaciated, may be made to appear as young and beautiful as 
Hebe; and which tends so much to humble the pride, and morti- 
fy the selfsufficiency of those vain females, to whom nature has 
given their faces, a pride, which to a proverb, is offensive. By 
these means every woman may not only equal, but far surpass 
them, in what is generally thought desirable. That bloom, which 
is nothing more than the “tincture of the skin,”’ Is subject toa 
thousand accidents; the sun, the air, an improper thought, an in- 
delicate expression, a nod, a whisper, heightens or impairs it: 
but the complexion which is fashioned by art can sustain these 
and much greater trials, and would perhaps, rise superior to ob- 


scenity itself. Besides, how humane and charitable! Those poor 


unfortunate creatures, who, together with their innocence, have 


lost their roseate hue, these unhappy frail ones are hid and shel- 
tered in the painted crowd; and he must have more than common 
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penetration who can distinguish the duchess from the courtesan. 
The heart of benevolence has been much employed in plans for 
separating and secluding them from society, and by these means 
attempting their amendment; but surely the end is answered 
much better, when the more reputable class of women Volunta- 
rily sink themselves in all outward appearance, to a level with 
them. As it is well known nothing tends more to prevent refor- 
mation of manners than public notoriety, could any better plan 
than this have been hit upon? A painted face, which might have 
been as distinguishing a mark of a wanton, as that which God fix- 
ed upon Cain was of a murderer, is now, through the kindness of 
women of rank, so common, as to be no distinguishing mark at 
all; and they ought accordingly to receive every token of esteem 
and approbation, for the asylum thus afforded their unhappy 
sisters: 

Some have been so mean as to decry this custom, on account 
of the time it must necessarily take up, which they say should be 
otherwise employed. But how can women in superior life, who 
are exempt from all the cares and offices of lesser mortals, em- 
ploy themselves better than in adorning their persons, or hiding 
such defects as nature may have left them! We all esteem those 
who improve the mind; should not some little praise be given to 
those who render the face more lovely! ’Tis true it has been said, 
that those who once paint must always continue to do so; and 
there may be times and seasons when it will be inconvenient, 
though I must confess, I cannot allow much weight to this: as a 
lover, or a husband, will undoubtedly rest satisfied with a pallid 
face at home, if his mistress, or his wife, appears sufficiently 
beautiful abroad; just as people submit to little domestic vexa- 
tions, from the comfortable hope of meeting with regard and at- 
tachment in public. 

The expense is so trifling, that I have sometimes been a lit- 
tle surprised the custom has continued so long, in a country 
where expense seems one of the necessary appendages of plea- 
sure. But this, instead of weakening, is a strong presumption in 
its favor, as it is a proof of some inherent excellence, and that it 
owes not its continuation to any such accidental circumstance as 
that. 

The health, I must allow, may be injured; but that, when put 
in competition with so many advantages, appears beneath the 
consideration of a fine lady, whose chief aim is not length of days, 
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but enjoyment of life: and what enjoyment can she have, without 
the reputation of beauty? Should any little ailment be brought on, 
is there not the greatest room for the display of firmness, resigna- 


tion, and constancy of mind, graces and excellencies which, I 
doubt not, those who are at so much pains to improve their faces 
are very fully endowed with? As it is totally inconceivable that 
those who embellish the exterior so very artfully, should neglect 
the cultivation of the virtues, which a beautiful appearance is 
only meant to give a faint token of, and to which it is but subser- 
vient. 

To lay the improprieties of conduct, and the levities which 
some fashionable women are guilty of, to the account of paint- 
ing, seems to me to be carrying matters much too far, and ac- 
counting for things in too mechanical a way, as I am unable to 
perceive how stopping up the pores of the neck and face can 
prove an incentive to amorous dalliance. Had the lightheadedness 
of the modern fair ones been the supposed effect, I might have 
had some hesitation, as it is not absolutely incredible, that a 
swimming or giddiness of brain may be thus brought on; though 
this seems to be making those ladies too much like machines, 
who are commonly allowed to be governed by impulses of their 
own. 

But I find I am getting out of my depth, and had better leave 
the farther discussion of so delicate a subject, to men who are 
more intimately acquainted with the human frame, and know 
better the nature of the ingredients commonly made use of, than 
I do. 

I shall only farther observe, that Jezebel, a woman notorious 
in scripture for painting her face and decorating her person, al- 
though she met with an untimely, miserable death, appears not 
to have been so severely punished for any profusion in regard to 
these matters, as for crimes of a very black dye; and that had she 
only studied to please herself, and amuse her husband, like the 
ladieg of our metropolis, when they give a foreign glow to the 
complexion, she might have gone to the grave, if not full of years 
and glory, at least without the infamy which is now an atten- 
dant upon her name. 
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ANECDOTE OF MADAME LAVERGNE. 


MADAME LAVERGNE had been married but a very short 
time to M. Lavergne, governor of Longwy, when that ort sur- 
rendered to the Prussians. The moment Longwy was retaken by 
the French, the governor was arrested, and conducted to one of 
the prisons of Paris: Madame Lavergne followed to the capital. 
She was then scarcely twenty years of age, and one of the love- 
liest women of France. Her husband was upwards of sixty, yet 
his amiable qualities first won her esteem, and his tenderness 
succeeded to inspire her with an affection, as sincere and fervent 
as that which he possessed for her. 

That dreadful epocha of the revolution had already arrived, 
when the scaffold reeked daily with the blood of its unfortunate 
victims; and while Lavergne expected every hour to be sum- 
moned before the dreaded tribunal, he fell sick in his dungeon. 
This accident, which at any other moment would have filled the 
heart of Madame Lavergne with grief and inquietude, now eleva- 
ted her to hope and consolation. She could not believe there ex- 
isted a tribunal so barbarous, as to bring a man before the judg- 
ment seat, who was suffering under a burning fever. A perilous 
disease, she imagined, was the present safeguard of her husband’s 
life; and she promised herself that the fluctuation of events would 
change his destiny and finish in his favor, that which nature had 
so opportunely begun. Vain expectation: the name of Lavergne 
had been irrevocably inscribed on the fatal list of the 11th Ger- 
minal, of the second year of the republic (June 25, 1794), and he 
must on that day submit to his fate. 

Madame Lavergne, informed of this decision, had recourse to 
tears and supplications. Persuaded that she could soften the hearts 
of the representatives of the people, by a faithful picture of La- 
vergne’s situation, she presented herself before the committee of 
general safety: she demanded that her husband’s trial should. be 
delayed, whom she represented asa prey to a dangerous and cruel 
disease, deprived of his strength, of his faculties, and of all those 
powers either of body or mind, which could enable him to con- 
front his intrepid and arbitrary accusers. 


“ Imagine, O citizens,” said the agonized wife of Lavergne, 
“such an unfortunate being as I have described, dragged before 


» tribunal about to decide upon his life, while reason abandons 
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him, while he cannot understand the charges brought against 
him, nor has sufficient power of utterance to declare his inno- 


cence. His accusers in full possession of their moral and physical 


strength, and already inflamed with hatred against him, are insti- 
gated eVen by his helplessness to more than ordinary exertions 
of malice; while the accused, subdued by bodily suffering and 
mental infirmity, is appalled or stupified, and barely sustains the 
dregs of his miserable existence. Will you, O citizens of France, 
call a man to trial while in the frenzy of delirium? Will you sum- 
mon him, who perhaps at this moment expires upon the bed of 
pain, to hear that irrevocable sentence which admits of no medi- 
um between liberty or the scaffold; and, if you unite humanity 
with justice, can you suffer an old mat ......-.s008 At these words 
every eye was turned upon Madame Lavergne, whose youth and 
beauty, contrasted with the idea of an aged and infirm husband, 


gave rise to very different emotions in the breasts of the mem- 
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bers of the committee, from those with which she had so elo- 
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quently sought to inspire them. They interrupted her with coarse 
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jests and indecent raillery. One of the members assured her with 
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a scornful smile, that young and handsome as she was, it would 


— 


not be so difficult as she appeared to imagine, to find means of 
consolation for the loss of a husband, who, in the common course 
of nature, had lived already long enough. Another of them, 


equally. brutal and still more ferocious, added, that the fervor 


with which she had pleaded the cause of such an husband was an 
fe 


unnatural excess, and therefore the committee could not attend 
to her petition. 

Horror, indignation, and despair, took possession of the soul 
of Madame Lavergne; she had heard the purest and most exalted 
affection for one of the worthiest of men, contemned and villified 
as a degraded appetite. She had been wantonly insulted, while 
demanding justice, by the administrators of the laws of a nation, 
and she rushed in silence from the presence of these inhuman 
men; to hide the bursting agony of her sorrows. 

One faint ray of hope yet arose to cheer the gloom of Madame 
Lavergne’s despondency. Dumas was one of the judges of the 
tribunal, and him she had known previous to the revolution. Her 
repugnance to seek this man in his new career, was subdued by 
a knowledge of his power, and her hopes of his influence. She 
threw herself at his feet, bathed them with her tears, and con- 
jured him by all the claims of mercy and humanity, to prevail on 
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the tribunal to delay the trial of her husband till the hour of bis 
recovery. Dumas replied coldly, that it did not belong to him to 
grant the favor she solicited, nor should he choose to make such 
a request to the tribunal: then in a tone somewhat animated by 
insolence and sarcasm, he added, “ and is it then so great a mis- 
fortune, madam, to be delivered from a troublesome husband of 
sixty, whose death will leave you at liberty to employ your youth 
and charms more usefully?” 

Such a reiteration of insult roused the unfortunate wife of La- 
vergne to desperation: she shrieked with insupportable anguish, 
and rising from her humble posture, she extended her arms to- 
wards heaven, and exclaimed, “ Just God! will not the crimes of 
she 
cried to Dumas, “I no longer want thy aid; I no longer need to 


these atrocious men awaken thy vengeance! Go, monster,” 


supplicate thy pity: away to the tribunal: there will I also appear: 
then shall it be known whether I deserve the outrages which thou 
and thy base associates have heaped upon me.”’ 

From the presence of the odious Dumas, and with a fixed 
determination to quit a life that was now become hateful to her, 
Madame Lavergne repaired to the hall of the tribunal, and mix- 
ing with the crowd, waited in silence for the hour of trial. The 
barbarous proceedings of the day commence. M. Lavergne is 
called for. The jailers support him thither on a mattress; a few 
questions are proposed to him, to which he answers ina feeble 
and dying voice; and sentence of death is pronounced upon hime 

Scarcely had the sentence passed the lips of the judge, when 
Madame Laverene cried, with a loud voice, Vive le Roi! The 
persons nearest the place whereon she stood, eagerly surrounded, 
and endeavored to silence her; but the more the astonishment and 
alarm of the multitude augmented, the more loud and vehement 
became her cries of Vive le Roi! The guard was called, and di- 
rected to lead her away. She was followed by a numerous crowd, 
mute with consternation or pity; but the passages and staircases 
still resounded every instant with Vive le Roi! till she was con- 
ducted into one of the rooms belonging to the court of justice, 
into which the public accuser came to interrogate her on the mo- 
tives of her extraordinary conduct. 

“fT am not actuated,” she answered, “ by any sudden impulse 
of despair or revenge, for the condemnation of M. Lavergne, but 
from the love of royalty, which is rooted in my heart. I adore the 
VOL. I 
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system that you have destroyed. I do not expect any mercy from 
you, for I am your enemy; I abhor your republic, and will persist 
in the confession I have publicly made, as long as I live.” 

Such a declaration was without reply: the name of Madame 
Lavergne was instantly added to the list of suspected persons: a 
few minutes afterwards she was brought before the tribunal, 
where she again uttered her own accusation, and was condemned 
to die. From that instant the agitation of her spirits subsided, se- 
renity took possession of her mind, and her beautiful countenance 
announced only. the peace and satisfaction of her soul. 

On the day of execution, Madame Lavergne first ascended 
the cart, and desired to be so placed that she might behold her 
husband. The unfortunate M. Lavergne had fallen into a swoon, 
and was in that condition extended upon straw in the cart, at the 
feet of his wife, without any signs of life. On the way to the place 
of execution, the motion of the cart had loosened the bosom of 
Lavergne's shirt, and exposed his breast to the scorching rays of 
the sun, till his wife entreated the executioner to take a pin from 
her handkerchief and fasten his shirt. Shortly afterwards, Ma- 
dame Lavergne, whose attention never wandered from her hus- 
band for a single instant, perceived that his senses returned, and 
called him by his name. At the sound of that voice, whose melo- 
dy had so long been withheld from him, Lavergne raised his eyes, 
and fixed them on her with a look at once expressive of terror 
and affection. “ Do not be alarmed,” she said, “ it is your faithful 
wife who called you; you know I could not live without you, and we 
are going to die together.”’ Lavergne burst into tears of gratitude, 
sobs and tears relieved the oppression of his heart, and he became 
able once more to express his love and admiration of his virtuous 
wife. The scaffold, which was intended to separate, united them 


for ever. 


JOSEPHINE. A FRAGMENT 


ON the side of a stupendous hill was a little mossgrown re- 
cess, which formed the residence of the pensive Josephine. In 
this obscure retreat she had passed the greater part of her life. 
Early in infancy Josephine had lost both her parents, which made 
her live in such a sequestered spot. Her usual walk was on the 
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hill, and she was a stranger to pain till she saw her beloved An- 
tony, whose mind was in perfect unison with hers. 

Antony subsisted on the scanty pay of a lieutenant. He owed 
his situation to his noble spirit, which could not descend to flat- 
tery. His mind was not at all humbled by poverty. He adored Jo- 
sephine; and one night, as she was sitting at the entrance of her 
habitation, Antony told her how much he loved her, when the 
beauteous nymph did not hesitate to receive him as her lover, and 
they fixed the happy day. 

On the evening before the day that they were to be married, 
Antony received orders to join his regiment. It is impossible to 
describe the anguish which rent the bosoms of the unfortunate 
pair: however their misery was inevitable. Antony joined his re- 
giment, and left his beloved Josephine to indulge in melancholy. 

About a month after his departure, Josephine, unable to bear 
his absence any longer, went to the beach where they parted. She 
had not been there long before she espied her Antony wave his 
handkerchief to her. No sooner was the ship nigh, than the im- 
patient lovers sprang to embrace each other. Antony’s foot slip- 


ped; he sunk in the sea with his beloved Josephine, and never was 
seen more.—Ill-fated pair! 


RATIONAL LOVE. 


WE all know the power of beauty; but to render it permanent 
and make human life more happy and agreeable, it must have 
the beauties of the mind annexed. For, as Dr. Blair very justly 
observes, “ Feeble are the attractions of the fairest form, if no- 
thing within corresponds to the pleasing appearance without. Love 
and marriage are two words much spoken of, but seldom found 
united. To be happy in the choice of the fair one we admire, is 
to cultivate that regard we experience for her, into lasting esteem. 


The connubial state was certainly designed to heighten the joys, 
and to alleviate the miseries of mortality. To cherish and admire 


her, who came into your arms, the object of joy and pleasure; 
and to comfort the same dear object of your affections, when the 
clouds of adversity surround her. Happy within yourself, and 
happy in your connexions, you ought to look up to the author of 
all good gifts, and to give him praise, in the liveliest hour of so- 
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cial enjoyment.” What avail all the pleasures of this sublunary 
state, if, when we shift the flattering scene, the man is unhappy, 
where happiness should begin, a¢ home? An uninterrupted inter- 
change of mutual endearments, among those of the family, im- 
parts more solid satisfaction, than outward show, with inward un- 
easiness. Love is a tender and delicate plant; it must be guarded 
from all inclement blasts, or it will droop its head and die. To 
enliven our hours, to pass our life agreeably, let us enrich our 
mental soil; for this, joined with love, will forever adorn this 
happy state. A young lady, being asked her opinion of love, said, 
“If youth and beauty are the objects of your regard, ove, founded 
on youth and beauty, cannot possibly endure longer than youth 
and beauty last. Love should be sincere and generous, as heaven 
first inspired it, and courtship void of mean dissimulation. But 
love, at this time of day, is raising the imagination to expectations 
above nature, and laying the sure foundation of disappointment, 
on both sides, when Hymen shifts the scene.” Love then, accord- 
ing to this amiable young lady’s opinion, is a fassion founded on 
esteem. A sincere regard for the object of our affections, joined 


with a love, the most pure, rational, and dignified. 


STORY OF LUCY WATSON 


FROM the lofty ridge of a hill, nigh a dangerous precipice 
called Enterkin, where the track guided my weary footsteps, I 
could view, on the left, spread lakes and hanging woods, like the 
visions of Fairyland; at a stupendous depth, on the right, a torrent, 
whose noise could not reach the sun mit I traversed, found peace 
to its troubled waters in a hollow vale, where nature might seem 
in an unkindly humor to have scattered a few of her offspring, 
whence they might never mix with her other children. I had 
now six or seven miles to proceed farther ere I could reach any 
village, or find even a house on the road; when the approach of 
night and the fall of snow deprived me, at once, of light and of 
comfort. None but such as have felt the like can image my dis- 
tress. The road I soon lost, without remarking my error; for I 
began to think of death—as the only friend I should ever find. 

To add to my hopeless condition, the treacherous surface of 
a Miry pond deceived my steps, and I only weltered out drenched 
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up to the chin, to despair of much longer protracting a life which 
I never as then felt so sweet. I still paced on, while the violent 
drift encrusted my cheeks, now almost as cold as their clothing, 
while ice and icicles hung tangling from my locks—when my 
trembling steps were suddenly overturned by something bulky, 
and I fell prostrate, without a thought of ever rising again. I was 
not, however, yet so benummed, but that I could perceive the thing 
over which I had fallen, to move, and ere long discovered it to be 
a sheep; which being caught by a small brier, was held by the 
foot, and nigh smothered in the driven snow. If ever I felt the 
joy of being grateful, it was peculiarly at that moment, when I 
thought a thanksgiving to heaven for having brought me to ano- 
; ther at least animated creature, with whom toend a life as hap- 
less—almost as innocent. I contrived—Quid non cura servandi?— 
to bring his woolly head to my breast, and tearing open my frozen 
M covering, with all the strength that was left me—indeed I often 
think, with some additional aid from some ministering angel of 
és mercy—applied its warm breath to my bosom, and fondled its 
gentle mouth to my heart. 

I was thus employed, reckoning of life as of a jewel, which 
it became me to preserve as long as I could, but which I was 
ready to deliver back to the gracious owner without having tar- 
nished it much—when I heard, methought at no great distance, 
the howling of a dog. It was really a note so piteous as, in ano- 
ther’s ear, might have added a terror to darkness; it raised me © 
from the ground to make the last exertion of hope. Yet even then 
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it struck me that sure nodwelling of man was nigh, but that some 
fellow of mortality and misery had fallen the sacrifice of the storm 





before me, and that the sound I heard might be the lamentation 
of the trusty follower over his ill-fated master. I was in part mis- 
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taken; when half crawling, half upright, I had got a few paces v 
onwards, an enlivening ray directed my sinking eyes to hope, and fy 
bade my soul look up to the fountain of light and of life. Do I tire 
you! The light that gladdened me glimmered from a cottage.— 
Thither, with much difficulty, | made shift to advance; except the 
dog, which ceased not his moanings, all was still. The door opened 
with a latch. I was too feeble to find the string. I attempted to 
call, but my tongue denied its office; when laying my body against 
the decayed boards which barred my entrance, they gave instant 
way, while, unable to recover myself, I fell within the threshold, 
No voice accosted me—no arm relieved me. I essayed to uplift my 
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languished head; I raised it at last, and questioned with my eyes 
the desolate abode. It was indeed the mansion of sorrow—the ha- 
bitation of wo. 

When IL had once looked round me, I was first assured that 
my soul yet informed its tabernacle of frailty. Shivering and pal- 
lid as my carcass lay, my cheeks were warmed with tears; and 
though cold was the bosom that contained it, 1 felt that I had yet 


a heart. The misery discoverable in the dwelling, 1 shall not de- 


scribe; in truth, I could not—for I saw but two objects of wretch- 


edness—and from them I could not look. On a bed, which, if 
coarse, could not longer hurt him, a man, whose head the winter of 
age had rendered as white as had that of the year the mountains 
I had passed, lay dead. A figure, drawn by the expre ssion of the 
veriest gricf in anguish, mourned at his feet: A female, who 
showed the ruins of beauty, obscured, yet made more venerable, by 
the shade of distress. Now she clasped his knees—then threw her- 


back, as if to contemplat« the sum of her afflictions. Tler 


self 
every attitude wore the air of dejection and sorrow; in her look 
seemed to hover cistraction. She tore the lovely tresses from her 
head—she kissed the old man’s brow—she wept on his bosom; 
and wiping the tears away, she sighed as if her heart were break- 
ing.—She could be none else but his daughter —* I am an harm 
less maiden,” she cried, when the tumult of her grief permitted 
her to cast a troubled eye towards me:—* let me alone—lI shall 
soon follow my father.’’ What of life remained from the cold now 
yielded to the oppression of grief: My head sunk to the earth, and 
my sense of pain was a long while extinguished.—My first return- 
ing sensation was doubtful between that and pleasure. I saw the 
form of filial love—her hand I felt on my temple—but I heard a 
voice which almost discouraged me from a wish to return to a 
world of wo. “ Why camest thou here to die? Is there no other 
place for scenes of sorrow but this! Yet I would not have thee 
die—perhaps thou art sent hither by heaven to bury my poor fa- 
ther and me. Poor wretch! thou art cold as my lifeless parent. 
Get thee up from the ground—I would not that a fellow mortal 
should languish on the ground, whilst I have a bed. Thou shalt 
lie in mine till thy health is restored—I would thou couldst find 
it warm—for sure thou art perishing—But there has been nobody 


in it for a long time—my father’s feet have been my couch—and 


I fear thou wilt likewise find it wet with my tears. Thou canst 
rise—oh, could I but so raise my father—but he has been dead 
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these thirty hours—I have reckoned them—I will bewail him an 
hour for every year of his life—and then I myself will die unla- 
mented! Alas! I have two days yet to survive —Forgive me, my 
father! I am not wearied with mourning; but, oh! [have cause to 
be wearied with life. Nay, you shall be judge (said this lovely 


disconsolate, next day, when her cares and my own endeavors ig 
had been sanctioned by the blessing of heaven, to restore me 
again to the expectation of life and vigor) when you have known 
my troubles. I will be calm till I tell them. 

«“ You see my poor father stretched on this humble bed; in his 
youth he was accustomed to one more stately. { was three years’ old 
when he changed domestic tranquillity and private honors for the 


hazardous occupations of a camp. He fought with his friends-— 
but against the laws of his country. The event of rebellion drove 
him a fugitive among these mountains. My mother, it seems, 
would not follow cither his defection with her wishes, nor his 
faten fortune with her love. His only pleasure remained in this 
hovel, to act to me a double parent’s part. And in a seclusion of 
fifteen years, he had both learned himself to forget the world, 


>. 


and taught me to despise it. Half a year ago, in a town whither 
paternal indulgence suffered me to go but whither a parent durst 
not accompany me, | was seen, and followed to my retirement by 
a man, who said he was in love;—but that could not be—for he 
was a villain. To him the person of my father was known—By his 
means he is now cold as the clay. Unless I would become the 
dishonored pledge of a parent’s safety—such was the audacious 
proposal made!—that parent was to be persecuted and betrayed.— 


By arts, which should not be mentioned but to curse them, my 





father was driven to seck his lodging, for three long nights, under 
the covert of these snowy hills: the next, a more miserable relic 
of cold and hunger than you, he crept over his own threshold— 
but to die. No mortal has since entered this cottage—’tis far to 
uny house. —I have not quitted his bed since he expired;—and 
never would had | been left alone. Tis a p—ity.” 

Here she began to grow wild in her manner. “ The old man 
died ere you came-You would have found him a more agreea- 
ble companion than his daughter—She too was once as mirthful as 
innocence—as mild as an evening breeze;—but all is now troubled 
within, and the stream of life is made muddy by the merciless blasts 
of fortune. But what are my sorrows to you? My father said, that 
pity, though it was precious, was rare as honesty or religion— 
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Come, and help me to bury my father! Let us lay him in some green 
plat of ground, in some lone valley, where the spring does not 
pass without leaving a flower, and the sod will not wither in win- 
ter.”—I could not well delineate passions—but I felt them. How 
much did I wish that maid, at that moment, had been my sister! 
Still I resolved to do the duty of a brother, of a christian, of a man: 
To see the old man laid in a grave, and his daughter separated 
from sorrow. Little preparation was needed for the first—two or 
three herdsmen were procured;—and though “dust to dust” 
was not said, it was significantly meant, and the consignment was 
equally secure. In the latter intention I was prevented by a rash- 
ness I sore dreaded; but against which my anxieties arose too late 
to guard. 

Whilst I bore the father’s head to the distant churchyard, 
and laid it with sighs on the ground, only two women bore his 
weeping child company in the cottage, and their observation she 
easily eluded. It was but a little way to the period of earthly sor- 
row—The pool was nigh, and late floods made it deep. The frost 
had but yet usurped its borders—the middle was left for the vic- 
tim of despair.—There I found her at my return. I buried. her 
beside her father; and the world has n appeared to me the best 
that may be ever since. It is now nineteen years since this hap- 
pened to me, and yet | often seek the solitary corner; and when 


no distresses more near oppress me, shed a tear to the m« mory 


i 
of Lucy Wats 


PARALLEL OF THE SEXES 


THERE is an admirable partition of qualities between the 
sexes, which the Great Author of being has distributed to each, 
with a wisdom which calls for all our 

Man is strong— Woman is beautiful. Man is daring and con- 
fident— Woman is diffident and unassuming. Man is great in ac- 
tion— W oman in suffering. Man shines abroad—W oman at home. 
Man talks to convince— Woman to persuade and please. Man has 
a rugged heart—Woman a soft and tender one. Man prevents 
misery— Woman relieves it. Man has science—Woman taste. 


Man has judgment— Woman sensibility. Man is a being of jus- 


tice—VW oman of mercv. 
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GENERAL MISCELLANY. 


JAMES CUTBUSH’S LINN .ZAN ORATION, 

Oration delivered before the Philadelphia Linnzan Society, and the medi- 
cal students of the University of Pennsylvania, by appointment of the 
Society: by James Cutbush, lecturer on chemistry; member of the Phi- 
ladelphia Linnzan and Agricultural Societies, member of the Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania, &c. &c 


Gentlemen of the Linnzan Society, 

IS it not natural for man, in the rise and progress of nations, 
to contemplate the human intellect in its various states of ad- 
vancement, and view the importance of learning in promoting the 
happiness of society? 

Were we to examine minutely the progress of the mind, and 
trace the footsteps of a Locke, a Beattie, or a Condillac, should 
we not be bewildered in our contemplations? Although many ar- 
guments may be adduced, in which great genius is shown, in or- 
der to reduce this advancement to a practical demonstration; yet, 
as knowledge, like nations, will have its rise and fall, it would be 
impossible we conceive, to fix a standard of comparison. If a 
scale were so adjusted as to measure the human intellect in its 


different stages, from the commencement of things to the pre- 
VOL. I 17 
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sent time, we might then be able to form an accurate idea of the 
perfection of science. 

While inquiries of this kind, however, cannot from the nature 
of concurrent circumstances be brought into consideration, as no 
fact at present exists to show the extent of the knowledge of the 
ancients; it would be impossible that such inquiries could be phi- 
losophically instituted. Much animadversion has taken place in 
order to prove that science at this time is approaching to perfec- 
tion, yet (waving this subject) we feel convinced of the sentiment, 
that “the more we know, the more obstacles appear to our further 
investigation.” 

Although the arguing from phenomena, says Newton, be no 
demonstration of general conclusion, yet it is the best way of ar- 
guing which the nature of things admits of, and is looked upon as 
so much the stronger, by how much the induction is more general. 

In like manner with respect to the material world, we cannot 
establish fact, unless positive conclusions, founded on the gene- 
ral or universal properties of matter, are brought into considera- 
tion; norwould natural history have advanced to the present state 
of perfection, if system or regularity had not been observed. 

So far however, as philosophy has developed the principles of 
nature, and as it bids fair to become a powerful instrument in the 


hands of the ingenious, it ought to receive the sanction and sup- 
port of the wise and virtuous. 


If the metaphysician and natural pnilosopher have extended 
our information respecting mind and matter, surely, in the 
department of natural science, an equally extensive field is open 
to our view: nor is it left uncultivated. 

The lover of nature sympathizes with every object around 
him. He mounts on the wings of the lark: he caws with the ra- 
ven: he glides along with the clouds, and shares the gloom of 
every forest. 

Were we to view the tendency of literature, in its immediate 
effect upon mankind, what would -be our conclusion? It will 
undoubtedly follow, that our inference arises from a strong pre- 
sentiment of its utility: from a conviction that it would tend to 
ameliorate the condiiuon of society. Or, shall we not observe, 
that civilized society was the immediate effect of knowledge? 

How important then are those considerations which affect the 
welfare of fellow man! Should we not, one and all, call in the aid 
of the fostering hand of providence, and endeavor as interpreters 
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of nature to examine not only the links of creation, but the wind- 
ing intricacies of terrestrial matter? 

Here indeed, a rich harvest is presented to us; nor should we 
be insensible of those inestimable gifts which a kind providence 
has bestowed on us; nor should we lose the smallest spark, but 
continually advance in that effulgent light. 

What shall we say with respect to the productions of nature? 
Shall it not be said, that this section of the northern hemisphere 
is alone adequate to our investigations; and_that it will, for time 
immemorial, afford subjects of the highest importance for physi- 
cal inquiry? 

As soon as man begins to think and reason for himself, the 
different objects which surround him on all sides naturally en- 
gage his attention: he cannot fail to be struck with their number, 
diversity, and beauty; and naturally feels a desire to be better ac- 
quainted with their properties and uses. If he reflects also that 
he himself is altogether dependent upon these objects, not mere- 
ly for his pleasures and comforts, but for his very existence, this 
desire must become irresistable. Hence that curiosity, that eager 
thirst for knowledge, which animates and distinguishes generous 
minds. 

Natural objects present themselves to our view in two diffe- 
rent ways: for we may consider them either as separate individu- 
als, or as connected together and dependent upon each other. In 
the first case we contemplate nature as in a state of rest, and con- 
sider objects as they resemble one another; in the second, we ex- 
amine the mutual action of substances on each other, and the 
changes produced by them. 

How extremely beautiful are those systems, invented by in- 
genious men, especially by our great patron, the learned Linneus, 
which the naturalists of the present day adopt in their arrange- 
ment of the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, into orders, 
classes, genera, species, kc. Does not this, gentlemen, demon- 
strate to us the regularity and harmony of the universe? Were 
nature not susceptible of order or system, surely the zoologist, 
botanist, or mineralogist would never have presented us with the 
productions arranged in so simple and elegant a manner! Say§ 

then that the naturalist is an interpreter of nature; say that he has 
abridged the book of creation, and that he has presented her in 
miniature. 
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Having offered these preliminary reflections, permit me to 
call your attention to another subject of inquiry. 

There are three principal causes by which the human mind 
is advanced towards a state of perfection: Science, or the diffu- 
sion of knowledge through the medium of discussion, whether 
written or oral; Education, or a scheme for the early impression 
of right principles upon the hitherto unprejudiced mind; and Po- 
litical Justice, or the adoption of any principle of morality and 
truth into the practice of a community. 

Few engines can be more powerful, and at the same time 
more salutary in their tendency, than literature. It shines with 
meridian splendor. It dissipates the mist of prejudice, and the 
cloud of superstition. What shall we then say of those who have 
arisen with superior Justre; of men, whose genius, like that of 
Linnzus, has penetrated the mysteries of nature? Shall we not 
exclaim, “that they are luminous points on the great disk of soci- 
ety, which shine even after the sun of power and prosperity has 
withdrawn its beams, and rescue the nations they adorn from to- 
tal darkness in the long eclipse of time!” 


Science has reconciled the whole thinking world respecting 


the great principles of the system of the universe, and extirpated 
upon this subject the dreams of romance and the dogmas of su- 
perstition. Science has unfolded the nature of the human mind; 
and Locke and others have established certain maxims respect- 
ing man, as Newton has done respecting matter, that are gene- 
rally admitted as unquestionable. And natural science, to which 
I more particularly call your attention, as immediately connected 
with our institution, has advanced with rapid strides under the 
auspices of the immortal Linnzus, Is not the study of nature the 
most rational, pleasing, and instructive! If natural history is con- 
sidered so extensively useful in foreign climes, it is certainly 
equally if not more important in this country, where the produc- 
tions of nature are numerous, and happily diversified. What an 
extensive field presents itself to our view! Much has already been 
done, and much remains to be done in the investigation of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. Our country, indeed, 
abounds with a diversity of animals, plants, and minerals; a per- 
fect knowledge of which is not only desirable in a scientific view, 
but will have an absolute tendency to promote other improve- 
ménts. This remark is by no means original, nor is it premature 
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at this day. I have only, gentlemen, to call your attention to the 
address of Dr. Morgan: “ we live,” says he, “on a wide extend- 
ed continent, of which but the smallest portion, even of the inha- 
bited part, has yet been explored. The woods, the mountains, the 
rivers, and the bowels of the earth afford ample scope for the re- 
searches of the ingenious. How many plants are there, natives of 
our soil, possessed of peculiar virtues? How many fossils to en- 
rich the cabinets of the curious? How many natural substances, 
objects of new trade and commerce, to supply the materials of 
the various arts as well as to enlarge the bounds of medicine?” 

What a powerful motive does the doctor’s suggestion furnish 
to appreciate the value of natural science! Were I to recount the 
advantages which would result from a complete knowledge of 
the natural productions of our country, it might be considered os- 
tentation. No one will doubt the fact, that every exertion is ne- 
cessary and compatible with so great an undertaking; and that no 
subject, however obscure, should be regarded as unworthy the 
attention of the naturalist. Surely no plan has a greater claim to 
our attention, than that adopted by the society. No system appears 
to present so many advantages. Thus, by appointing committees 
to investigate the animal, vegetable, and mineral productions, the 
taste of the zoologist, botanist, and mineralogist, may severally be 
gratified. 

In order to facilitate such inquiries, and considering the im- 
portance of natural history to the United States, the committee, 
(of which I had the honor to be one) who were appointed to ad- 
dress the citizens on this subject, have concluded in the following 
emphatic words: “ To assist in obtaining a full knowledge of the 
medicinal and dying drugs indigenous to our soil; to expedite the 
discovery of useful metals; to aid the manufactories of our coun- 
try, as far as they are connected therewith; and to remove the in- 
convenience of individuals not possessing an acquaintance with 
natural knowledge; the Linnzan Society of Philadelphia have di- 
rected the committee to give this public notice, that any plants, 
ores, or any mineral substances whatever, which shall be for- 
warded to any member of the committee, shall be examined by 
the botanical and mineralogical departments of the society.” This 
plan, it is with pleasure I say it, has already been productive of 
much good. Since then, the society has received several dona- 
tions, and the investigation of the productions of our countryrhas 
progressed considerably. 
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We have an example before us of talent and industry, of zeal 
and perseverance, in our worthy president.* Let us imitate him, 
and endeavor to contribute still more to that duty we owe the in- 
stitution. It is a duty we are indebted to our country, in an espe- 
cial manner. Though we would not boast with arrogance, yet, as 

a portion of mankind, situated as we are to improve the field of 
natural science, through the medium of an institution founded for % 
the wisest and best of purposes, and having members of high ta- 
lents and literary fame, could a doubt be entertained, but that our 
endeavors would be applauded! 

Next to natural history, no science is more appropriate to un- 
fold the wonders of nature, as far as to obtain a knowledge of the 
events that form a part of the established order of the universe, 
than that of chemistry. While the laws of attraction, of central 
forces, come within the province of the natural philosopher, and 
the distances and motions of the heavenly bodies form the sub- 
jects of the astronomer; chemistry points out the constituent 
principles of bodies, the results of the various combinations, and 
the laws by which these combinations are effected. It is this sci- 
ence which unfolds the beauty and harmony of the universe, and 
develops a plan of vast extent and of uninterrupted order, which 
could only have been conceived by perfect wisdom, and executed 
by unbounded power. 

Men, who turn their attention to the boundless field of in- 
quiry, have very generally considered no science too sacred to 
be brought to the touchstone of examination. In natural history 
and chemistry this has absolutely occurred; to which we are in- 
debted for fhe present advanced state of these sciences. The rest- 
less activity of intellect, even at this day, will for a time be fertile 
in paradox and error; but these will only be diurnals, while the 
truths that occasionally spring up, like sturdy plants, will defy 
the rigor of season and climate. In proportion as one philosopher 
t» compares his deductions with those of another, the weak places 
of his argument will be detected, the principles he too hastily 
adopted will be overthrown, and the judgments, in which his 
mind was exposed to no sinister influence, will be confirmed. 

Might we not then exclaim with Junius, “ Grateful as I am to 
the good Being, who has imparted to me this reasoning intellect, 
whatever it is, 1 hold myself proportionably indebted to him, 


* B. S. Barton, M. D. Professor, &c. 
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whose enlightened understanding another ray of knowledge com- 
municates to mine.” But, to what perfection is science anticipa- 
ted, when we are told by the learned Dr. Price, that a time will 
come when man shall, by her assistance, be able to exclude vice 
and war, and even death itself! 

How different is the opinion of Bishop Watson from that of 
Dr. Price, when he tells us, that “the shortness of life, the weak- 
ness of our faculties, the inadequacy of our means of information, 
conspire to make it impossible for us, worms of the earth! insects 
of an hour! completely to understand any one of its parts.” His 
remarks, however, relative to the progress of the human mind, 
(as far as we can trace) cannot be questioned. Here we are in- 
formed that human nature by long experience, by the institution 
of civil society, by the cultivation of the arts and sciences, is in a 
far more distinguished situation, than it was in the childhood of 
the world. 

If we would form to ourselves a solid estimate of any science, 
we ought not to confine our survey, to that narrow portion of 
things, which passes under our own immediate inspection, and 
rashly pronounce every thing that we have not ourselves seen, to 
be impossible. There is no characteristic of man, which seems 
at present at least so eminently to distinguish him, or to be of so 
much importance in every branch of moral science, as his per- 
fectibility. Let us carry back our minds to man in his original 
state, a being capable of impressions and knowledge to an un- 
bounded extent, but not having as yet received the one or culti- 
vated the other; and let us contrast this being with all that sci- 
ence and genius have effected: and from hence we may form 
some idea what it is of which human nature is capable. It is to 
be remembered, that this being did not as now derive assistance 
from the communication of his fellows, nor had his feeble and 
crude conceptions assisted by the experience of successive cen- 
turies; but that in the state we are noticing all men were igno- 
rant. The field of improvement was before them; but for any step 
in advance, they were to be indebted to their untutored efforts. 
Nor is it of any consequence whether such was actually the pro- 
gress of the human mind; or whether, as others teach, the pro- 
cess was abridged, and man was immediately advanced to a fur- 
ther state of intellectual perfection. In any case, it is an allowable, 
and no unimproving speculation, to consider the mind as it is in 
itself, and to inquire what would have been its history, if imme- 
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diately upon its production, it had been left to be acted upon by 
those ordinary laws of the universe, with whose operation we are 
acquainted. 

Is it possible for us to contemplate what he has already done, 
without being impressed with a strong presentiment of the im- 
provement he has yet to accomplish? There is no science, that is 
not capable of additions: there is no art, that may not be carried 
to a still higher perfection. If this be true of all other sciences, 
why not of moral? If this be true of all other arts, why not of so- 
cial institution? 

The value.of any science is to be estimated according to its 
tendency to promote improvement, either in private virtue, or in 
those qualities which render man extensively useful in society. 
It is the perfection of a science to unite these advantages; to pro- 
mote the advancement of public and private virtue, and to sup- 
ply such a degree of amusement as to supersede the necessity of 
recurring to frivolous pursuits. 

We know that some objects of research have a secondary uti- 
lity, in furnishing rational amusement; which, relieving the mind 
at intervals from serious occupation, prepares and invigorates it 
for fresh exertion. 

The system of amelioration is so intimately connected with 
literature, considered in its different branches, that man has al- 
ready appreciated its intrinsic value. So long then, as it materially 
promotes the internal prosperity of a nation, let it be held up as 
the grand cement of society. May the sentiment of Lord Bacon, 
that “ knowledge is power,” be impressed upon our minds; and 
may the language of Madison be held in veneration, that “ sci- 
ence is the best aliment of true liberty.” 

{ To be continued, 


VICISSITUDES OF THE EARTH. 


THE globe, at least to a certain depth, is not every where so- 
lid; but is intermixed with mighty caverns, whose arches support 
the incumbent earth, which in the progress of time inevitably 
give way. Then instantly rush in the waters; and, by filling them, 
leave a quantity of dry land, which shortly becomes an habitation 
for terrestrial animals. These in their turn undergo a similar fate. 
Thus succeeds revolution to revolution. When the masses of 
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shells were heaped upon the Alps, then in the bosom of the 
ocean, there must have been portions of the earth, unquestion- 
ably, dry and inhabited: vegetable and animal remains prove it. 
There is no stratum hitherto discovered, with other strata upon 
it, but has been, at one time or other, the surface. The sea an- 
nounces every where its different sojournments: and at least 
yields conviction, that all strata were not formed at the same pe- 
riod. At what a profound depth are beds of coal, the formation of 
which must have been posterior to the formation of the vegeta- 
bles of which they are composed, and which vegetables must have 
flourished on the surface of the earth, or on the bottom of the sea. 
In the country about Namur there are coal pits at the depth of 
two thousand feet. At Whitehaven, a vein of coal runs even a 
quarter of a mile under the sea. But all strata of limestone, chalks, 
marbles; all gypsums, spars, alabasters, &c. are confessedly of 
animal origin: those of coal, and of all bituminous fossils, and the 
mould every where covering the surface of the earth and other 
substances, are supposed, as we have already seen, to have arisen 
intirely from the destruction of animals and vegetables. 

Fire and water have in this manner left the most indubitable 
marks of their respective and conjoint ravages on the earth. The 
former however has, to external appearance, worked only n some 
parts of the surface; while the latter, in its crystallizations, has 
scattered its offspring of granite almost universally. Yet, if the 
volcanic theory of basaltes be well founded, and no doubt the ar- 
guments in favor of it are convincing, at Jeast to me they are ir- 
refragable, a scene of horror is presented to our view, which must 
fill us with astonishment; since on this system it will be found, 
that there is hardly a country on the face of our globe, which has 
not at some time or other been wasted by the tury of subterra- 
nean fire. For instance, independent of those we have already 
mentioned, what innumerable volcanic remains in Asia, in the 
Philippine, in the Molucca, in the Japan, in the Bourbon, and in 
the Sumatra islands! In Africa, how prominently they appear! 
Teneriffe, which, according to Heberden, is 15,396 feet above 
the level of the sea, or nearly three miles. Madeira, St. Helena, 
the Azores, Johanna, and the Comoro islands, &c. besides what 
may be yet undiscovered in the interior parts of the continent. 
In America, particularly the southern America, what a volcanic 
chain! the grandest that exists in nature, with Cotopaxi for its 
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principal link. How interesting would a volcanic map of the two 
hemispheres be! What a world it would show us! If again those 
apparent vestiges of marine productions, which are observed in- 
discriminately scattered through the earth at all depths below its 
surface, and on the summit of its highest mountains, be esteem- 
ed sufficient proofs of the presence of the ocean in those places, 
a scene no less wild and uncommon than the former rises before 
our imagination; in which the products of the equator and th 
poles appear to be jumbled together, in a manner incapable ot! 
being explained by any of the known analogies of nature. 

The immense quantities of petrified sea bodies, found in so 
many different places and situations, are assuredly instances sufhi- 
cient to prove, that they could not have been transported and de- 
posited in those situations by the waters of any one general sub- 
mersion; for the greater part of them, instead of being found in 
the bowels of the earth, and in solid marble at the depth of seven 
or cight hundred feet, must have remained on the surface. Ano- 
ther proof is, that the bones, horns, claws, &c. of land animals, 
are seldom found in a petrified state, and are rarely incorporated 
in marl or other hard stones; whereas, if these effects had been 
produced by a deluge, the remains of land animals would have 
been found in marls, as well as those of fishes. Let us look into 
the excavations that have been formed by nature or by art. From 
the lowest valley whence we can descend, we find prodigious 
heaps of marine bodies at immense depths, either in quarries of 
calcareous stone, in fossils, kc. and we find them also in the tow- 
ering strata of mountains; in the mid regions of continents as well 
as in islands; from the summits eveg of the Alps, to some hun- 
dreds of feet below the level of Amsterdam. 

The strata,in which many fosstis are thus found, prove them. 
I must believe, to be of an antediluvian period—a period beyond 
the records of men, and attended with such circumstances, th: 
we might not unreasonably conceive some calamitous event had 
destroyed the greatest part of animal life from the face of th 
earth, and consigned to oblivion a cause, the record of which mu 
otherwise have been transmitted from posterity to posterity, t 
the very end of time. These fossil phenomena, indeed, afford a 
sufficiency of examples to incline philosophers to the opinion, 


that the earth has undergone commotions abstracted from a de- 


luge, and that those commotions might have destroyed its inha- 
bh > 4 


bitants partially, if not generally. But, had the sea little by litt! 
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‘ got over the face of the earth; had it covered and proportionably 
uncovered the plains and the loftiest mountains; we should in 
such case, with the spoils of that element, every where find innu- 
merable vestiges of the habitations of men. We should every 
where see monuments varied according to countries, and show- 
ing as many different characters, as there have been revolutions 
in the immense duration of eternity. But there are no such traces 
to be discovered. In every corner we see marks of the dwelling 
of the sea, but none of those submerged monuments, which ought 
to be met with. The earth, then, must repeatedly have burst, and 
the waters have rushed into the chasms, and closed the scene of 

‘ existence. 

The petrifactions which are found in a fossil state are various. 

i It is worth observing, that those of shells, are found on or near- 

est to the surface of the earth; those of fish deeper; and those 

of wood deepest. The organic substances are most commonly 
found in strata of marl, chalk, limestone, or clay; seldom in sand 
stone; still more rarely in gypsum; but never in gneiss, granite, 
basaltes, or schoerl; but that they sometimes occur in pyrites, and 
ores of iron, copper, and silver; and that they are found where 
their originals could not have existed. The calcareous petrifac- 
tions consist of calcareous stones, in the form of animal or vege- 
table substances; the former are called zoophytes; the latter phy- 

tholites. The most remarkable of the former are, first, those of 7 

the coral class, of a ramifiéd and tubular form, as coral, madre- 

pores, millepores, astroites. Secondly, those of the class of sea- 


worms, as belemnites, which are of a conic or cylindrical form; 
asteriz and entrochi, which have a starry appearance. And third- z 
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ly, those of the testaceous class, as nautilites, ammonites, 
echini, KC. 


Stony, mineral, and stalactical concretions may be found in 


caverns, where by affinity, and the different laws of attraction ob- oh ia 
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servable in heterogeneous bodies, the air may dispel the fluid ve- é 

it hicle, and thus complete the consolidation. Agglutination may ' 
4 also be produced trom the sperm of shell fish, and sea animalcula, 
; which, operating on certain heterogeneous bodies, will unite them pies 


into a firm mass. By this process, certain soft land, which is often 
undermined by the sea, will,as we have before observed, become 
rock. “ But,” says Mr. Douglas, in his Antiquity of the Earth, 
“the induration of bones and skeletons, &c. cannot be performed 
in so small a period of time. These remains were certainly of the 
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antediluvian world. Stalactical matter, and some minerals, may 


be produced under human observation; but has the operation of 
indurated chalk, flint, &c. ever been noticed in its progress, or its 
induration satisfactorily accounted for?” 

There was much ground, indeed, at one time, for this ques- 
tion: for though the scripture declares that all the foundations of 
the great deep were broken up, yet we have no authority to con- 
clude, that this convulsion was in its effects equal to those which 
have produced the fossil phenomena that are found in the bowels 
of the earth, in all quarters of the globe. This, doubtless, would 
have produced effects similar to those which are found to attend 
circumstances descriptive of similar connexions; such as the strata 
of fossil bones, found on the coasts of Istria and Dalmatia, in 
the islands of Cherso and Osero, in the island of Cyprus, In most 
of the islands of the A.wean sea, and the rock of Gibraltar; which 
imply the most convincing proof of an alluvion, by the dislocation 
and fracture of the bones, and here and there small specimens of 
shell fish embossed in the mass; whereas all the large spoils of 
marine animals are never found with them. Moreover, the pro- 
duce of respective climes so imbedded, ought to have been found 
approximate to the spot, where the convulsion so happened. 

But whence the exotic fossils that have been discovered 
In North and South America, in, Russia and Germany, fos 
tusks and bones of a very large size, have frequently been found. 
According to tradition, these were reported to be the tusks and 
bones of the mammoth, an animal which, if it ever existed, Is 
no longer known as an inhabitant of any part of our globe. Mr. 
Pennant, indeed, thinks that it still exists in some of those remote 
parts of the vast new continent not yet penetrated by Europeans. 
Several eminent naturalists of late years, as Sir Hans Sloane, 
Gmelin, Daubenton and Buffon, are of opinion that these prodi- 
rious bones and tusks are really the bones and tusks of elephants; 
and many modern philosophers have held the mammoth to be 
as fabulous as the centaur. But the two celebrated Doctors Hun- 
fer have proved, by the dissimilitude of these fossils with the 
bones and tusks of the elephant, but more particularly from the 
shape of the griaders, which clearly appear to be those of a car- 
niverous aninial. or at least of an animal of the mixed kind, be- 
ing furnished with a double row of high and conic processes, as 
if intended to masticete, not to grind the food; and the enamel 
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erinder; that they are totally different from the elephant: the ele- 
phant being well known not to be carniverous, but to be of the 
graminivorous kind, both from the form of its grinders, and by 
its never tasting animal food. Others again have supposed these 
fossil bones to belong to the hippopotamus; but there are many 
reasons against such a supposition. The hippopotamus is even 
much smaller than the elephant, and bas such remarkable short 
legs, that his belly descends within three or four inches of the 
rround. The fossil thigh bones of the mammoth, on the con- 
trary, are evidently the thigh bones of some amazingly large ani- 
mal. There are some of them nearly four feet in length: and they 
consequently are, with pretty strong arguments, proved by Dr. 
Hunter not to belong to the elephant, or the hippopotamus. 
These fossil remains, then, would lead one to conjecture, that 


the animals they belonged to were of a race, which from some 
casualty is now extinct. The wisdom of God may have made 
other kinds of things before this present face of being, began, and 
may make other kinds of things after this face of being shall be 


fut the unknown existence of the animal is all that we 


no more. | 
can argue from. The prin ipal property of nature, Is to be always 
consistent with herself. Gravelly and sandy soils, which often 
abound with the vitriolic acid, will in a short space of ume con- 
sume or decompose animal substances; whereas chalky and marly 
soil, not having the acid quality in any like proportion, will pre- 
serve bones, when secure from the filtration of water, to any 
length of ume. Yet, a petrified human body was found in 1722, 
which lay burik d above fifty years in the copper mines of Falham 
in Dalecarlia, according to Linnzus. Now this is a recent fact, 
which furnishes an undeniable proof that petrifications have been 
produced within these last hundred years; and hence no very con- 
clusive argument can be deduced from the petrification of animal 
substances, In favor of antediluvian phenomena. The more con- 
vincing criteria are those we have already touched upon. The 
evidence is clear, that the sea and land change place, not only 
from the effects of general and stated periodical laws, but from a 
variety of revolutions occasioned by particular and accidental 
causes, Thus the surface of the earth, which we look upon as the 


most permanent of all things, is subjected, like the rest of nature, 


to perpetual vicissitudes. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF WROUGHT COPPER 
COPPER-=THE FIRST METAL WORKED BY MAN. 


IT is supposed that copper, being found more or less in a na- 


tive state, was the first metal worked by man. From the obvious 


metallic characters, which native copper possesses, this opinion 


may be considered as very probable, especially when supported 
by the account which is given of some of the savage tribes in the 
north-western parts of America; who, though little civilized in 
most respects, have applied to domestic purposes the native cop- 
per with which their country abounds; and, from one of the uses 
to which they have applied it, are commonly denominated the 
copper-knived Indians. 

Lucretius alludes to the early use of copper in these words: 

Prior zris erat, quam ferri cognitus usus.* 
The ores of this metal are numerous, and are found in almost all 
quarters of the globe. Copper mines have been worked in China, 
Japan, Sumatra, and in the north of Africa. In Siberia, native cop- 
per is found crystallized in tubes. 

The island of Anglesea yields more than twenty thousand tons 
annually. 

Although copper appears to have been in use from time im- 
memorial, yet it is reasonable to suppose, that it was superseded 
by iron, for tools and implements of various kinds. Iron was em- 
ployed in the time of Moses,t and the Greeks understood the 
method of tempering it.} 

The two pillars, situated in the porch of Solomon’s Temple, 
are a convincing proof, that the art of working copper and zinc, 
was well understood; so that zinc appears to have been also 
known. These two metals, united by fusion, form what is called 
brass. These and other facts equally interesting, are a sufficient 
evidence that the art of working in metals (commonly called the 
docimastic art) as wellas sculpture andarchitecture in general were 
known by Hiram. He was at once the chemist, artist, architect, 
and master-builder! May it not be said, with truth, that H. T. 
W.S.S. T. K. S. Wisdom, Strength and Beauty, in the person 
of this great man! 


*Lib.v. + Deut. iv. 20. viii. 9. and xviii. 5 Sec the Odyssey, book 9. 465 
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THE RUSSIAN BROTHERS. 


IF our surprise be sometimes awakened by the diversified 
modes by which men endeavor to obtain money, there is no less 
reason for surprise at the modes by which men contrive to ex- 


, 
pend it when it is got. There seems in general, as much anxiety 
betrayed, and ingenuity exerted, for the latter as for the former 
: purpose. It is remarkable, that the more freely men disburse 
money, and the more prone they are to give it away without re- 
compense or considefation, the more avaricious are they, the 
: more eagerly do they steal, beg, or borrow from others. The 
seeming inconsistency in human conduct, which Sallust imputes, 
as a great singularity, to Catiline, is daily and familiarly met with 
in all the haunts of human society. 

I have seldom met, in my reading, with a more curious in- 
stance of seeming inconsistency between the spirit with which 
money is acquired, and that with which it is spent, than in the 
conduct of two Russian brothers, named Narishkin. Their pro- 
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perty, like that of other Russian lords, consists in lands and pea- 


sants, from which the revenue derived is in nature of a poll tax, 
each individual paying annually so many rubles (dollars) for him- 


eee Pe 


self, his wife, and children. This sum is always as much as can . 
possibly be squeezed out of the earnings of the miserable slave, aed 
gotten either by husbandry or handicraft. No diet, no garb, no ac- i Ht 
: commodation is thought too coarse or scanty for the peasant and ) 





his brats; and all beyond this humble and meagre provision right- - 
fully belongs to the master. As the horse is provided with oats iy 


~TaOeT Sete 


and hay merely that he may be profitable to his owner, so is the 
Russian boor permitted to provide himself with onions and rye 
biscuit that he may continue a productive beast to his proprietor. et 

The Narishkins have about twenty thousand such slaves, from 
whose hard hands are annually wrung about twice that number of at L 
dollars; and this tribute, we are told, is exacted with the utmost i 
rigor. How, may we ask, do they employ this vast sum, whose - 
real value in Russia, will be rightly judged of when it is known Li 
that the yearly pay, maintenance, and equipment of four thou- 
sand Russian soldiers cost the national treasury about the same 
sum? A late traveller shall help us to answer this question. He 
tells us that the country seats of the two brothers Narishkin, are 


frequented on Sundays, by great numbers of the higher classes. 
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A friendly invitation, in four different languages, inscribed over 
the entrance to the grounds, authorizes every one of decent 
appearance and behavior to amuse himself there, in whatever 
way he pleases, without fear of molestation. In several pavilions 
are musicians for the benefit of those who choose to dance; in 
others are chairs and sofas, ready for the reception of any party 
who wish to recreate themselves by sedate conversation alter 
roaming about with the great throng; some parties take to the 
swings, the bowling green, and other diversions; on the canals 
and lakes are gondolas, some constructed for rowing, others for 
sailing; and, if all this be not enough, refreshments are spread on 
tables in particular alcoves, or handed about by servants in livery. 
This noble hospitality is by no means unenjoyed; the concourse 
of persons of all descriptions, from the star and ribband to the 
plain, well-dressed burgher, forms such a party-colored collec- 
tion, and sometimes groups are so humorously contrasted, that for 
this reason alone it is well worth the pains of partaking once in 
the amusement. 


SINGULAR MODES OF EATING 


THE Maldivian islanders eat alone. They retire into the most 
hidden parts of their houses; and they draw down the cloths that 
serve as blinds to their windows, that they may eat unobserved. 
This custom probably arises from the savage, in the early periods 
of society, concealing himself to eat; he fears that another, with 
as sharp an appetite, but more strong than himself, should come 
and ravish his meal from him. Besides, the ideas of witchcraft 
are widely spread among barbarians; and they are not a little fear- 
ful that some incantation may be thrown among their victuals. 

In noticing the solitary meal of the Maldivian islander, ano- 
ther reason may be alleged for this misanthropical repast. They 
never will eat with ariy one who is inferior to them in birth, in 
riches, or dignity; and, as it is a difficult matter to settle this 


equality, they are condemned to lead this unsociable life. 


On the contrary, the islanders of the Philippines are remark- 


ably sociable. Whenever one of them finds himself without a 
companion to partake of his meal, he runs till he meets with one; 
and, we are assured, that however keen his appetite may be, he 
ventures not to satisfy it without a guest. 
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The tables of the rich Chinese shine with a beautiful varnish, 
and are covered with silk carpets very elegantly worked. They 
do not make use of plates, knives and forks; every guest has two 
little ivory or ebony sticks, which he handles very adroitly. 

The Otaheitans, who are lovers of society, and very gentle in 
their manners, feed separate from each other. At the hour of re- 
past, the members of each family divide; two brothers, two sis- 
ters, and even husband and wife, father and mother, have each 
their respective basket. They place themselves at the distance of 
two or three yards from each other; they turn their backs, and 
take their meals in profound silence. 

The custom of drinking at different hours from those assign- 
ed for eating, is to be met with amongst many savage nations. It 
was originally begun from necessity. It became an habit, which 
subsisted even when the fountain was near to them. “ A people 
transplanted,” observes an ingenious philosopher, “ preserve in 
another climate, modes of living which relate to those from 
whence they originally came. It is thus the Indians of Brazil 


scrupulously al 


stain from eating when they drink, and from 
drinking when they eat.” 

When neither decency nor politeness are known, the man 
who invites his friends to a repast, is greatly embarrassed to tes- 
tify his esteem for his guests, and to present them with some 
amusement; for the savage guest imposes on him this obligation. 
Amongst the greater part of the American Indians, the host is 
continually on the watch to solicit them to eat; but touches no- 
thing himself. In New France he wearies himself with singing, 
to divert the company while they eat. 

When civilization advances, we wish to show our confidence 
to our friends; we treat them as relations; and, it is said that, in 
China, the master of the house, to give a mark of politeness, ab- 
sents himself while his guests regale themselves at his table in 
undisturbed revelry. 

‘The demonstrations of friendship, in a rude state, have a sa- 
vage and gross character, which it is not a little curious to ob- 
serve. The Tartars pull a man by the ear to press him to drink; 
and they continue tormenting him till he opens his mouth. It is 
then they clap their hands and dance before him. 

No customs seem more ridiculous than those practised by a 
Kamschadale, when he wishes to make another his friend. He 
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first invites him to eat. The host and his guest strip themselves 
in a cabin, which is heated to an uncommon degree. While the 
guest devours the food with which they serve him, the other con- 
tinually stirs the fire. ‘The stranger must bear the excess of the 
heat as well as the repast. He vomits ten times before he will 
yield; but, at length, obliged to acknowledge himself overcome, 
he begins to compound matters. He purchases a moment’s res 
pite by a present of clothes or dogs; for his host threatens to heat 
the cabin, and oblige him to eat till he dies. The stranger has a 
right of retaliation allowed to him; he treats in the same man- 
ner, and exacts the same present. Should his host not accept the 
invitation of his guest, whom he has so handsomely regaled, he 
would come and inhabit his cabin till he had obtained from him 
the presents he had in so singular a manner given to him. 

For this extravagant custom a curious reason has been al- 
leged. It is meant to put the person toa trial whose friendship is 
sought. The Kamschadale, who is at the expense of the fires and 
the repast, is desirous to know if the stranger has the strength to 
support pain with him, and if he is generous enough to share 
with him some part of his property. Whilst the guest is employ- 
ed on his meal, he continues heating the cabin to an insupporta- 
ble degree; and, for a last proof of the stranger’s constancy and 
attachment, he exacts more clothes and more dogs. The host 
passes through the same ceremonies in the cabin of the stranger; 
and he shows, in his turn, with what degree of fortitude he can 
defend his friend. It is thus the most singular customs would ap- 
pear simple, if it were possible for the philosopher to contem- 
plate them on the spot. 

As a distinguishing mark of their esteem, the Negroes of Ar- 
dra drink out of one cup at the same time. The king of Loango 
eats in one house, and drinks in another. A Kamschadale kneels 
before his guest; he cuts an enormous slice from a sea calf; he 
crams it intire into the mouth of his friend, furiously crying out 
—“tana!”—there; and, cutting away what hangs about his lips, 
snatches and swallows it with avidity. 

A barbarian magnificence attended the feasts of the ancient 
monarchs of France. We are informed, that after their corona- 


tion or consecration, when they sat at table, the nobility served 
them on horseback 
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THE MONTH OF MAY. 


MAY has ever been the favorite month of the year in poeti- 
cal description; but the praises, so lavishly bestowed upon it, took 
their rise from climates more southern than ours. In such, it 
really unites all the soft beauties of spring with the radiance of 
Summer: and has warmth enough to cheer and invigorate, with- 
out overpowering. With us, especially since we have reckoned 
by the new style, great part of the month is yet too chill for a 
perfect enjoyment of the charms of nature; and frequent injury is 
done to the flowers and young fruits during its course by blights 
and blasting winds. May-day, though still observed as a rural fes- 
tival, has often little pleasure to bestow but that arising from the 
name. Ina very elegant poem, intitled Zhe Tears of Old May- 
day, this newer rival is thus described; 


Nor wonder, man, that Nature’s bashful face 
And opening charms her rude embraces fear; 
Is she not sprung of April’s wayward race, 
The sickly daughter of th’ unripen’d year’? 
With show’rs and sunshine in her fickle eyes, 
With hollow smiles proclaiming treach’rous peace; 
With blushes, harb’ring in their thin disguise 


The blast that riots on the Spring’s increase. 


The month, however, on the whole, is even in this country 
sufficiently profuse of beauties. The earth is covered with the 
freshest green of the grass and young corn, and adorned with 
numerous flowers opening on every side. The trees put on all 
their verdure. The hedges are rich in fragrance from the snowy 
blossoms of the hawthorn; and the orchards display their high- 
est beauty in the delicate blush of the apple blossoms. 


From the moist meadow to the wither’d hill, 
Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure runs, 
And swells, and deepens, to the cherish’d eye. 
The hawthorn whitens; and the juicy groves 
Put forth their buds, unfolding by degrees, 
Till the whole leafy forest stands display’d, 

In full luxuriance, 
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And the birds sing conceal’d 
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All this scene of beauty and fertility is, however, sometimes 
dreadfully ravaged by the blights which peculiarly occur in this 
month. The mischief seems to be done chiefly by innumerable 
swarms of very small insects, which are brought by the north- 
east winds. ° 


If, brush’d from Russian wilds, a cutting gak 
Rise not, and scatter from his humid wings 
The clammy mildew; or, dry blowing, breathe 
Untimely frost; before whose baleful blast 


The full blown Spring through all her foliage shrinks, 
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Jovless and dead, a wide dejected waste 
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For oft, ingender’d by the hazy north, 
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Myriads on myriads, insect armies warp 


Keen in the poison’d breeze; and wasteful eat, 
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Through buds and bark, into the blacken’d core 
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A cold and windy May is, however, accounted favorable 
the corn; which, if brought forward by early warm weather, is 


apt to run into stalk, while its ears remain thin and light. 


a ee 


The first of May is the general time for turning out cattl 
into the pastures, though frequently then very bare of grass. The 


i 


milk soon becomes more copious, and of finer quality, from the 
juices in the young grass; and it is in this month that the making 
of cheese is usually begun in the dairies. 


> 


The gardens now yield an agreeable, though immature pro- 


duct, in the young gooseberries and currants, which are highly 
acceptable to our tables, now almost exhausted of their store of 
preserved fruits. 
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The leafing of trees is commonly completed in this month. 


It berins with the aquatic kinds, such as willow, poplar, and 
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alder; and ends with the oak, beech, and ash. These are some- 


ee 
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times very thin of foliage even at the close of May. 


Among the numerous wild flowers, none attracts more notice 


than the cowslip, 


Whose bashful flowers 
Declining hide their beauty from the sun, 
Nor rive their spotted bosoms to the faze 


Of hasty passenger 


On hedge banks, the wild germander, of a fine azure blue, is 
conspicuous; and the whole surface of meadows is often covered 
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with the yellow crowfoot. These flowers are also called butter- 
cups, and are supposed by some to give the butter its rich yellow 
tinge at this season; but falsely, as the cows will not touch it, on 
account of its biting quality. 

Birds hatch and rear their young principally during this month. 
The patience and assiduity of the female during the task of sitting 
is admirable; as well as the conjugal affection of the male, who 
sings to his mate, and often supplies her place; and nothing can 
exceed the paternal tenderness of both, when the young are 
brought to light. 

Towards the end of May, the beehives send forth their ear- 
lier swarms. These colonies consist of the young progeny, now 
grown too numerous to remain in their parent habitation, and 
sufficiently strong and vigorous to provide for themselves. One 
queen bee is necessary to form each colony; and wherever she 
flies, they follow. Nature directs them to march in a body in quest 
of a new settlement, which, if left to their choice, would gene- 
rally be some hollow trunk of a tree. But man, who converts 
the labors and instincts of so many animals to his own use, pro- 
vides them with a more secure dwelling, and repays himself with 
their honey. The early swarms are generally the most valuable, 
as they have time enough to lay in a plentiful store of honey for 
their subsistence against the winter. 

This month is not a very busy season for the farmer. Some 
sowing remains to be done in late years; and in forward ones, the 
weeds, which spring up abundantly both in fields and gardens, re- 
quire to be kept under. The husbandman now looks forward with 


anxious hope to the reward of his industry. 


Be gracious Heav’n! for now laborious man 


Has done his part. Y« tering breezes, blow 


Ye softening dews, 3 nder showers descend! 
And t 


Into the per 


WHIMSICAL BLUNDERS 


IGNORANCE of the ancient languages has sometimes been 
productive of whimsical, and sometimes of very direful mistakes. 
At a period when it was a prevalent fancy, among the Italian 


literati, to adopt favorite names from the Greek or Latin tongues, 
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in preference to their own original ones. Antonius Palearius chose 
to signalize his love of the muses by altering his first name to 
Aonius. A fanatic, who had taken the name of Latinus Latinius, 


accused him of having abandoned the appellation Antonius, merely 


that he might expel from his name the letter ‘I, which repre- 
sents the cross; and this charge, among others, contributed to 
bring him into the fangs of the inquisition, by whom he was con- 
demned to the stake. 

During the civil contests of Italy, two littl towns, Brisigu- 
ella and Imola, both in the district of Bologna, were remarkably 
incensed against each other, although near neighbors. ‘Those of 
the former place not being very great proficients in the Latin 
tongue, were peculiarly disgusted with the compliments which 
they apprehended were partially paid to their adversaries, in the 
service, ** Qui Immolatus est nobis,’’ and with great patriotism 
decreed that, in lieu of this offensive passage, the priest should 


chant, * Qui Brisiguellatus est nobis.’ 


PHILOSOPHICAL QUERY PROPOSED 


SOME time since a tree was struck by lightning, on one of 
the limbs, which penetrated the trunk, and partially consumed it, 
leaving at the base, some pounds of a saline matter, which proved, 
on examination, to be potash. 

Query. What agency had the electric fluid in first forming 
the ashes; and secondly, in separating the alkali from it? or, it 
might be reasonable to ask, did not the electric fluid immediately 
convert the ligneous part into potash? Does the agency of the 


electric fluid, in this respect, bear any analogy to Galvanism 


THE BUCK PARSON 


A REPROBATE buck parson, going to read prayers at a 
remote village in the west of England, found great difficulty in 
putting on the surplice, which was an old-fashioned one: “ D--n 
this old surplice,” exclaimed he to the clerk, “I think the devil 
is in it!”” The astonished clerk waited till the parson had got it 


te? 


on, and then sarcastically answered—* 1! thinks as how a is, Zir! 
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THE TEMPLE OF .THE MUSES. 
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MASONIC SONG. 
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When the sun from the east first saluted our eyes, 


2 


= 
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And the sky-lark melodiously bids us arise; 


ot 
—— 
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With our hearts full of joy, we the summons obey, 


Straight repair to our work, and to moisten our clay 


On the tressel our master draws angles and lines, i 
; i 
There with freedom and fervency forms his designs 3H 
> “ on 


Nota picture on earth is so lovely to view, 


All his lines are so perfect, his angles so true ay 


In the west sce the wardens submissively stand, a 
The master to aid, and obey his command; ' it 
The intent of his signals we perfectly know, a 
And we ne v r take ofl nce when he rives uSa blow Ait 


In the lodge sloth and dulness we always avoid, aS 


Fe llow -crafts and apprentices all are employ *d: radia s 





Perfect ashlers, some finish, some make the rough plain, i} 

e All are pleased with their work and content with their gain Be 

When my master Id serv’d seven years, perhaps more, + 

. ) i ; 

; , 4 

Some secrets he { iid me I ne’er knew before; $ 

In my bosom Ill keep them as long as I live, +5 

- . ' 

eS And pursue the directions his wisdom shall give is 
ips 
I “ll attend to his call, both by night and by day, « 

It is his to comm ind, and “tis mine to obe v: wi. 


Whensoe’er we are met, Ii ’ll attend to his nod, 





And T°ll work tll high twelve, then Ill lay down my hod 





CONSECRATION HYMN 
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(,reat soure of light and lov . Oe, iS 
' lo thee our songs we rais 
; Q, in the t mple, Lord, above, 
7 Hear and accept our praise! , 
Shine on this festive day, i 
Succeed its hop’d design; " é 


And may our charity display 


A love resembling thin 
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May this fraternal band 


Now consecrated—blest, 


In union all distinguish’d stand, 


} 
arest. 
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elr every grace improve 


‘ll discord thr uch the nations cease. 


And all the world be lov 
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NIASONTIC PSALM 


MIASONIC ANTHEM 


it streams from chao 


‘o illume the rising earth! 


the great Ji hovah stood, 


: Ssupre me pronouns ed it good, 
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And gave the planets birth! 
In choral numbers masons join, 
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To bless and praise this light di 
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Parent of light! accept our praise! 
Who shed’st on us thy brightest rays, 
The light that fills our mind; 


> 
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By choice selected, lo! we stand, 
By friendship join’d, a social band! 
That love, that aid mankind! 


In choral numbers &c. 
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lhe widow’s tear, the orphan’s cry, 
All wants our bands with speed supply, 


As far as power is given! 
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The naked « lothe, the prisoner tree, ‘ 
These are thy works, sweet Charity' 


Reveal’d to us from heaven' 


: x 
In choral strains &« os ok Hd 
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DEDICATION ODE 





What solemn sounds on holy Sinai rung, ; 
; 
When heavenly lyres by angel fingers st: 1g", iB 
Accorded to th’ immortal lay, . 
hat hymn'd Creation’s natal day; ; 
ay 
RECITATIVE, accompanied. & 
*Twas then the shouting sons of morn “ 
Bless’d the great, the great omnific word 5 2 
; Abash’d hoarse jarring atoms heard, 
3 Forgot their pealing strife, 


And softly crowded into life, 


When Order, Law, and Harmony were bor 





CHORUS. 


Che mighty Master’s pencil warn 


Ph 
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Irac’d out the shadowy form, ' 
And bid each fair proportion rrace . 


_ . 
Smilit ir Nature’s modest face 


AIR. it 
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Heaven’s rarest giits were seen to join 
F To deck a finished form divine, ~ 
> 
: And fill the sovereign Artist’s plan; Gh 
: Th’ Almighty’s image stamp’d the glowing frame, rhe 
And seal’d him with the noblest name, at 


Archetype of beauty, Man 
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ANTISTROPHE. SEMICHORUS AND CHORUS. 


Ye spirits pure, that rous’d the tuneful throng, 


And loos’d to rapture each triumphant tongue, 
Again with quick instinctive fire, 
Each harmonious lip inspire 
Again bid every vocal throat 
Dissolve in tender votive strain; 
Now while yonder white rob’d train, 
Before the my stic shrine, 
In lowly adoration join, 
Now- sweep the living lyre, and swell the melting not 
RECITATIVE, 
the holy rites be rin, 
The conscious shrine within, 


5,7 tr Ms . . 
Bid youl nag song impart, 
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How Vv n the wasted heart, 
Shook by pass n’s ruthless power, 
\ irtue trin m’d le r fac cd fi wer, 

l'o op 
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tlow fi 
h animating 5 
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, 
» th’ immortal! 


TATIVE, @ 


in loud 
1 step invite, 
a court thy listenin ear. 


1 
ink the « ade nee cle aT’, 


ells the choral sym] h 
CHORUS. 


foot profane untrod, 
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bands have rear’d 
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RECITATIVEs 
Here shall your impulse kind, 
inspire the sacred mind: 


AIR. 
And lips of truth shall sweetly tell 
What heavenly deeds befit, 
The soul by Wisdom’s lesson smit; 
What praise he claims, Who nobly spurns 
Gay vanities of life, and tinsel je) 3, 


For which unpurged fancy burns 


CHORUS. 
What pain he shuns, who dares be wise; 


? E ’ 
What glory wins, who dares excel 


ELEGANT AMATORY EPISTLE 


No, dear Maria, all my soul is thine— 
Can modish beauty show a charm for me? 
Can I bow down at pleasure’s gilded shrine, 


And cease, one moment, cease, to think on thee? 


Ah! no, sweet maid—my soul’s far dearest part, 
The flame imbib’d e’en with my earliest breath; 

That flame shall never cease to warm my heart, 
Till stifled by the clay-cold hand of death. 


Amid these scenes of pomp that court in vain, 
Thy lovely image every thought employs, 
I curse the tedious hours, till once again 


These arms shall clasp the sum of all my joys 


Ye pow’rs! can aught surpass this vast delight? 
Ah! no; “tis far beyond all mortal bliss; 
On thy dear charms to feast my ravished sight; 


On thy dear lips to print the tender kiss! 


And blush not at the thought, enchanting maid; 
Blush not to mect me thus; let impious love 
Start at the soft embrace, and shame upbraid 


The cheek of those whom guilty wishes move 


But love, like mine, ne'er cherish’d base desire, 


Ne’er form’d a thought that innocence could fear, 


_ + a9 . : : : 
Phat list’ning s¢raphs might not well inspire, 


And purity, like thine, approving hear. 
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Let fashion’s children, from their lovers’ view, 
With watchful care, the toilet’s store conceal, 
Whose magic powers Medea’s arts renew, 


And bid old age the bloom of youth reveal. 


Thou ne’er hast known the labor they bestow 
Each morn to wake those charms that fade at night; 
When rouge must teach the pallid cheek to glow, 


And washes give the bosom’s dazzling white. 


Thy flowing locks no cruel arts disguise, 
Thy ruby lips no borrow’d fragrance shed, 
With native charms each morn beholds thee rise, 


Like new-born Venus from her wat'ry bed. 


Far from the busy world we "ll taste the sweets 
Which liberal nature from her bosom pours, 
While the gay crowd in dissipation’s seats 


Toibafter pleasure through the midnight hours 


They ne’er the beauties of the fields survey, 
When morn has cloth’d them in her dewy vest; 
They ne’er behold the radiant prince of day 


Creep through the gold-fring’d curtains of the cast 


Far from the sound of pain and grief they fly, 


As from the tempest flits the started dove; 
They seldom learn to raise the thankful eye 


To him, in whom they live, in whom they move 


While restless pride awakens vast desires, 
They ne’er the charms of modest worth behold; 
The thirst of praise or thirst of pomp inspires 


The dupes of flattery or the slaves of gold 


Thou know’st the blessings of an humble mind, 
Free from each giddy thought each wild desire, 
Which no base chains of interest e’er could bind, 


No prostrate fops with vanity inspire. 


While in their breasts they feel disgust increase, 
Disgust, which affluence of her joys beguiles, 
Content shall lead thee through the vale of peace— 


Content who clothes e’en penury in smiles. 


Content not form’d by philosophic rule, 

Not from the couch of cold indifference sprung 
But rear’d in meek-ey’d resignation’s school; 

And taught by piety’s instructive tongue 
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Think, while to thee my beauteous saint I bend, 
I pay that homage angels must approve; 

For while I gaze, my thanks to Heaven ascend, 
That gave an earthly cherub for my love. 


Hence, mad ambition! I thy flights disdain; 
Hence every good that fortune can impart; 
Let vulgar minds o’er subject nations reign, 


I’°ll fix my empire in Maria’s heart. 


There will I rule and pity earthly kings, 
Though nurs’d in flattery’s lap beset with fears, 
Fancy in arms the murmuring rebel brings, 


The venom’d cup displays, the poniard rears 


My little realm conceals no inward foe; 
No murm’ring rebel wakes to war’s alarms; 
No lurking traitor aims the deadly blow, 


Love only wakes, love only calls to arms. 


Sweet as when morning show’rs refresh the rose, 
Sweet as the breeze that steals along the vale, 
When bending peasants on their sithes repose, 


And meet with open breast the coming gale 


Sweet as the tranquil eve, when angry clouds, 
Black with the frowning storm bave roll’d away; 
Dear as to wandering swains, when darkness shrouds 


Their lowbuilt cot, the taper’s glimm’ring ray 


50 sweet, so W elcome to Maria’s sight, 
The well known characters of him she loves; 
So dear the strain, which, like returning light, 


Cheers her faint heart and every doubt removes. 


Ah! chide not, if a self-mistrustful tear 
Stain’d my wan cheek or dimm’d my downcast eye— 
\h! chide not, if my bosom throbb'd with fear, 


When to yon glittering scene my love drew nigh 


Lest where unnumber’d polish’d nymphs engage 
With many a winning charm I ne’er display’d, 
He soon should learn in more experienc’d age 


To slight the choice his early youth had made. 


As when the eye has rov’d o’er gay parterres, 


Where blooms of every clime for beauty vie, 


It scorns the fumble spot which only bears 


The sickly blossoms of another sk) 
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Ah! no,—unmov’'d the glare of pomp he views, 
Wit’s sparkling jewel and wealth’s golden shower, 


f 
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\ And quits the flowret of a thousand hues, 
‘\. For the pale wild rose of the rustic bower 


But though untutor’d unadorned by art, 
In me no modern foreign graces shine 


Something I boast—a fond a faithful heart, 


A treasure greater than Golconda’s mine. 
When dawning reason smil’d upon my youth, 

With thee I turn’d bright fancy’s flow’ry pag 
With thee.revolv’d the sacred laws of truth, 


With thee « xplor’d the poet and the sage 


‘I hy sire ¢ xplain’d religion’s purer laws 
th’s all cheering ray illume my mind; 
He show’d o’er subject worlds the great first caus 
The clouds his chariot; and his steed the wind 
nety which grac’d thy reverend sire, 
dropp’d like heav’nly manna from his tongue, 
inspire 


Warm’d thy young heart; nor didst thou blush t’ t 


Celestial truths which angels might have sung. 


wisdom show’d, though fools with scorn may hear, 
That those high themes religious hope displays 
"a mistress’ love 


Were far more worthy of 

1 han a or t] an if pious praise 
Thus by thy my soul was early taught 
To imitate the truth that dwells abov 


From thy young lips my little love I caught, 


Of thee I learn’d to think, of thee to love 
Should I not blush while thus I freely bare 


My heart with all its weakness to t 


’ nh hy view 


Ah! no—l t those wh » bid their fe atures Wear 
A borrowed bloom, disguise their feelings 


to 

Let those their hearts conceal, who, slaves to state, 
Affection’s generous sympathy disdain, 

Who smile upon the wealthy lord they hate, 


And Hymen’s altars with false vows profan 


But could I strive my conscious love to hide, 
Would not each secret wish to you be known 
Our thoughts together in one channel glide; 


—_ 
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l'o learn my heart you need but learn your own 
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Far from the domes of pomp, th’ illumin’d hall, 
The crowded theatre, the splendid board, 

We ’ll seek the haunts where love and friendship call, 
More priz’d than pleasure’s wreath at fortune’s hoard 


Together oft we ‘ll trip with dewy morn 
Up the steep hill and watch the op’ning sky, 
Catch from the hollow dell the huntsman’s horn: 
While the ficet pack o’er distant valleys fly. 


But ah! thou ne’er wilt join the savage train, 
Who chase like beasts of prey th’ affrighted hare, 
The sanguinary tyrants of the plain, 


Who boast the slaughter they should blush to share 


When the parch’d earth reflects noon’s piercing ray, 
We ’ll seek the abbey’s venerable gloom, 
Where in the green dark roof cool zephyrs play, 


Steal through the arch and loiter round the tomb. 


Or buried in the beach-surrounded cave, 


Where from the rock emboss’d with pendant spar, 
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Cold trickling drops the half worn fossils lave, 


And distant daylight seems a glimm’ring star. 


e 


There by that ray obscure thou ‘It oft explain 
The solemn pages of sententious Young; 
Gray's moral vers . Pope’s highly polish’d strain; 


ind the wild notes the child of fancy sung 


When modest evening in her robes of gray 
Springs like a misty cloud from eastern vales, 
While the last sunbeams on the waters play, 


ie with blushes the widespreading sails 


season, that love-fav’ring hour, 
winding stream We "11 fondly rove, 
aint tints of every wat’ry flow’r, 


he moon just breakin 


¢ through the grove 

he Stars in bri rhit succession rise, 
ll iearn the planetary lore from thee; 

And while we contemplate the glowing skies, 


In mute devotion drop th’ unconscious knee 


lo Him who said “ Let light arise!”—and light 
Sprang from the vault where darkness hung, 
While heaven’s bright myriads shouted with delight, 


And all the morning stars together sung 
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And wilt thou then secluded thus forego 
What fires the. young: Ambition’s vivid flame’ 
The long drawn pomp that Asian rulers show, 


And the bright hope that pants for endless fam« 


Yes, generous youth! above the pride of kings, 
In all the blaze of courts, you claim no part; 
You leave the great to soar on glory’s wings, 


And fix your empire in Maria’s heart 


O if that empire thy ambition move, 
A fond fond heart Maria will besto\ 
If tender, vigilant, submissive, love 
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Can banish grief, thou ne’er shalt sorrow know 


Young cheerfulness shall wanton round thy board 
Where oft the fainting stranger shall pair, 
And bending age shall bless the generous lord 


Who learns with suppliant want his wealth to shar 
I 


Thus down the placid stream we ’ll gently glide, 
Virtue shall steer and love shall smooth the way; 
And when the silver cords of life divide, 


One mansion shall receive the mingled clay. 


For O! the voice that calls to endless rest 


The man I love, with him shall summon me, 


e The icy hand that chills thy throbbing breast, 
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Shall freeze the heart that 
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PO JULIA 


From Julia’s cheek the rose is fled, 
From Julia’s eve the lustre’s cone 
Paleness usurps the blooming red, 


And languor veils the wonted sur 
Yet Julia’s cheek has charms for me, 


Xe t, ye t, I burn beneath her eye 


Fancy can countless beauties see, 


And still excite the raptur’d sigh 


No vulgar flame pervades my breast, 
No flimsy chains my bosom bind, 

My heart retains no fleeting guest, 
When love depends on Julia’s mifhd. 





